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PREFACE VOLUME 


SUPPLEMENTS THE BULLETIN THE 
HISTORY MEDICINE 


explained preface volume IX, the Bulletin the 
future will not able publish more than 1200 pages year. 
This means that cannot accept long papers, but must limit myself 
the publication shorter papers which have other way 
reaching the public than through journal. This, however, has 
created new problem. 

everybody knows, extremely difficult publish studies 
from 20,000 40,000 words. They are too long for journal and 
too short for book. Publishers not like pamphlets because the 
cost promoting them about the same that promoting large 
monographs, while returns are considerably smaller. Retailers are 
not interested them for the same reason, and they dislike particu- 
larly pamphlets and small books scholarly nature for which 
there only very limited sale. 

And yet there doubt that many valuable studies are made 
that have just that unpopular length. the last few months, much 
regret, was forced refuse three such manuscripts, and 
think that way must found make that kind study avail- 
able the public. 

George Sarton faced the same problem the publication 
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solved starting parallel series Osiris, the purpose which 
was publish those papers that were too long for 

would like suggest another way, namely the publication 
what the Germans used call Beihefte, the publication Supple- 
ments the Bulletin. Good papers, but too long for the Bulletin, 
would published separately individual pamphlets the same 
format and type the Bulletin. other words, would have 
series medical history pamphlets called Supplements the Bulletin 
the History Medicine numbered consecutively, each pamphlet 
from about 150 pages. They would automatically sent 
subscribers the Supplements and would also sale individ- 
ually. study Greek surgical instruments would interest 
archeologists and classical scholars who would not care for 
history mitral stenosis, and study medical history Louisiana 
would have some sale among local physicians and historians. Since 
the Supplements would all have the same format, subscribers could 
have them bound they wished. 

The great question how finance such series. The publica- 
tion the Bulletin costs the Johns Hopkins Institute the History 
Medicine $5000 year and only half that amount comes back 
through subscriptions and membership dues. Subscribers the Bul- 
letin must realize that the ten numbers they receive every year, 
five are clear gift. They will understand that the Institute cannot 
publish supplements loss and that such series can only 
launched attracts enough subscribers bear the costs. 

Now, would very simple print Supplements, send them 
subscribers and charge whatever the actual cost is. know, 
however, from own experience that libraries work budget 
and that private individuals also not like subscribe serial 
publication without knowing what going cost them. would 
therefore suggest the following procedure: 

Members the American Association the History Medicine 
and other subscribers the Bulletin would invited subscribe 
the Supplements the Bulletin. The subscription would $5.00 
year, and all the money that came way would used 
print supplements. The more subscribers had, the more 
could print. There would profit any kind involved. What- 
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ever could earn through individual sales would used for the 
publication more pamphlets and the Supplement money would 
carried special revolving fund. Subscribers would billed 
the same time they are billed for the Bulletin. 

Let give example show how the scheme would work out. 
had 400 subscribers for the Supplements would give 
$2000. this amount would have pay commission 
per cent. $300 our publisher, the Johns Hopkins Press. 
This the customary charge for the handling and promoting 
the publications which could not ourselves without increasing 
our personnel. Assuming that could earn $100 through individual 
sales, would have $1800 available. With this could publish 
about 430 pages including illustrations and foreign type, Sup- 
plements over 100 pages each, Supplements pages each, 
one 110 and one 160 according the material would have. 
think this would very satisfactory solution, and would 
the course time permit the publication considerable number 
important studies which otherwise would perhaps never have 
come out. 

happened that given year had not enough suitable 
material, could consider publishing longer study from 200 
300 pages. would not like this, however, because the point 
these Supplements just provide opening for those medium- 
sized studies that are difficult place. Another possibility would 
credit the balance the subscribers for the following year. 
This, however, purely academic question because know from 
experience that there more material available than could possibly 
print. 

Under such scheme subscribers Bulletin and Supplements 
would for $10 year receive least 1630 pages, fair-sized 
volumes. 

had only 300 subscribers could print about 320 pages. 
This would less advantageous but still worth considering 
start. cannot undertake the publication Supplements, however, 
with less than 300 subscribers. 

Well, this the plan that had announced this year’s Annual 
Meeting the American Association the History Medicine. 


was worked out response often felt and often expressed 
urgent need. Whether materializes not will depend the 
reception finds among our members and subscribers. June, when 
everybody getting ready for vacations, bad month approach 
people with new plan. will wait until autumn and will send out 
letter inviting subscriptions the Supplements. 300 our 
members and subscribers are interested the plan, Supplements will 
published from 1942 on. not, shall have drop the scheme. 

the meantime shall appreciate any suggestions advice our 
readers may have give. 


Henry 


DISEASE AND SOCIAL CRITICISM 


GEORGE ROSEN, M.D. 


Medical men, the daily practice their vocation, are called 
upon elucidate and remedy disorders health individuals. 
Disordered health recognized certain manifestations, commonly 
called symptoms, which are many cases immediately ascertained 
both the patient and the physician. addition, there are also 
other manifestations which require deliberate investigation the 
part the physician, means physical examination and labora- 
tory methods, order detected. Since experience disordered 
health exceeds the limited opportunities individual medical men, 
was recognized quite early that, for purposes convenient refer- 
ence and communication, manifestations disordered health which 
occur and recur with sufficient regularity individual sick people 
could abstracted and coordinated into separate groups. These 
general groups, which call diseases, and which are reality 
conceptual constructs, have for the purpose investigation and 
treatment been distinguished from the patient and considered 
independent entities, objective things themselves. This taxo- 
nomic, nosographic approach has undoubtedly been great value 
for medicine, yet equally true that the conceptual separation 
disease and patient has tended obscure the very intimate relation 
between them. 

Historical investigation disease, influenced doubt this 
climate opinion, has generally been based, either consciously 
unconsciously, upon the underlying conception that the patient, 
paraphrase Charcot, only accident the history the disease. 
The result has been that until quite recently the historical study 
disease has been restricted almost entirely the strictly medical 
aspects the subject. However, brief consideration this onto- 
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logical premise reveals its essential limitations. Diseases are not 
independent entities, but rather abstract conceptual categories which 
symbolize represent the changing phenomenological aspects 
certain biological processes occurring human beings. Since the 
diseased individual human being, seems plausible suggest 
that the history disease ought deal with human beings, not 
with abstractions. 

Man, however, social being. Men act upon each other, and 
enter into certain relations with each other, thus creating the matrix 
within which social activity proceeds. Consequently, sick people are 
always located within particular space-time setting under definite 
social conditions. Insofar then, disease arises from, affects 
the social conditions relations under which men live and work, 
becomes social phenomenon, and completely comprehensible 
only within its social context. 

The recognition the social nature disease focuses the atten- 
tion the medical historian upon problems somewhat removed from 
those which has been accustomed. Thus, disease regarded 
social phenomenon, the question may well raised what 
relations exist between disease and other social phenomena. What 
social factors situations, for instance, tend influence disease? 
what extent are theories and concepts disease, the ideo- 
logical aspects disease, which are apparently far-removed from the 
influence social forces, products social activity? What social 
attitudes arise response the existence discovery 
Obviously there can priori answers such questions; they 
can obtained only the basis intensive empirical investigation. 

purpose here discuss some the relations which exist 
between disease and the form social activity which shall call 
criticism.” (An alternative designation the term social 
suggested Dr. Milton Roemer). used here, the term 
social includes all forms social behavior which either 
implicity explicitly, overtly inferentially, question the validity 
the social order part its totality. 
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The relations between disease and social criticism may direct 
indirect. example the latter type, let consider the 
interrelation between social criticism and the ideological aspects 
disease, namely, theories conceptions disease, aspects medi- 
cine apparently quite remote from the influence social forces. 

Medicine essentially practical art arising from specific form 
social activity, namely the attempts men deal with the 
needs their sick fellows. This activity carried within the 
matrix social relationship existing between the sick person and 
the doctor, and deriving its essential nature from the factor which 
the relationship owes its origin—disease. other words, disease 
the focus around which medical activity revolves. 

studying and treating sick people the physician observes the 
signs and appearances disordered health. Yet, the collection 
number unique facts little value him unless these obser- 
vations can arranged some meaningful order. Every factual 
form knowledge requires theoretical treatment order become 
meaningful, and medicine exception. Medical practice would 
impossible without theories. Medical theory not adventure 
the mind the abstract, but attempt solving concrete, 
material problems. The factual knowledge essential the physician 
combating sickness would little use him were not for 
the theories which hold together, systematize it, and give 
meaning. 

The function theory medicine has remained the same through 
the ages, yet its expressions have varied greatly. What are the 
reasons for this diversity? Obviously, the internal” history 
medicine furnishes partial explanation. However, only brief 
survey medical history necessary realize that external non- 
medical factors have also played part. The relation medical 
theory philosophy accepted fact the history medicine, 
and has long been recognized that the medical concepts and theories 
different periods have been profoundly influenced contem- 
porary philosophies. 

Yet, the definition medicine, previously stated, recalled, 
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least plausible suggest that other factors social nature 
have played important, not determining the development 
medical theories. medicine product human behavior 
within specific social relationship, and medical theory product 
evolved the process coping with the concrete problems arising 
therefrom clear that medical thought must considered 
relation the socio-historical setting from which emerges. While 
there can little doubt that the factual basis medical theory 
any given period largely dependent upon the contemporary state 
medical knowledge, would misleading assume that the 
theoretical treatment which this material receives, the manner 
which apprehended, solely the result intrinsic developments 
within medicine. probably more correct say that the manner 
which the physician attacks the problems with which faced 
not due anything primarily inherent them, but rather 
prevalent social interests, attitudes, and values. other words the 
medical modes thought given period cannot adequately 
understood long they are considered apart from the general 
climate opinion which they developed, and long their 
social origins remain obscured. This means that studying the 
genesis medical theory, one must consider not alone the scien- 
tific theoretical elements that have influenced its development, but 
also the non-theoretical, extra-scientific factors that have con- 
ditioned its growth. 

Yet, speak diffusely social influences medical thought 
only raises the problem. Proper investigation this question re- 
quires more precise formulation the problem. What are the 
specific questions answered? These are two number, namely 
What specific influences particular social environment have 
affected medical theory well vice versa and what are the pro- 
cesses through which these influences 

But before attempting show how these questions may 
answered necessary direct attention possible source 
error which must avoided the results obtained from such study 
are have any validity. recognition the interrelation social 
and medical developments should not lead one lapse into sim- 
plistic determinism which assumes direct correlations between social 
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and medical phenomena. While the general character period 
determined the existing material conditions, must kept 
mind that co-existent social factors not serve account exhaus- 
tively for the entire complex medical thought that time. For 
one thing, medical ideas and concepts particular time are also 
the product long years development, other words, the 
cumulative aspect the historical process. Thus, turning our 
attention the relations between social factors and medical thought, 
must nevertheless remain alert the complexity the inter- 
active components that produced the materials under investigation. 

With these considerations mind let see what indirect relation 
can obtain between social criticism and theory conception 
disease. 

Transference concept from one field social activity 
another one type relation existing between disease and social 
criticism. The transference concepts familiar process 
human intellectual history, but its significance link between those 
areas thought centering about disease and social criticism has 
hitherto received little attention. order emphasize the impor- 
tance this connection wish make brief mention two ex- 
amples chosen from the 19th century. 

Auguste Comte, who first gave the name sociology the quest 
for social laws, known chiefly for his doctrines positivism and 
evolutionism. not generally known, however, that his concep- 
tion the function sociology had been significantly influenced 
Broussais’s doctrine physiological The French 
Revolution had destroyed the social order the old régime, and 
Comte like great many the publicists and writers the post- 
revolutionary period reacted critically the great upheaval em- 
phasizing the necessity for order society basis for social 
progress. regarded periods social revolution analogous 
disease the human body. Consequently, following Broussais who 
believed that morbid phenomena were subject the same physio- 
logical laws those governing healthy bodies, Comte proclaimed 
the study social (pathologie sociale) possible 
substitute for the experimental method physical science. The 
social laws thus obtained would enable men avoid large part, 
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handle morbid social phenomena such revolutions and dis- 


turbances, every sort, which arise the body politic 
adopting measures based exact knowledge the changes 
which tend produce themselves. .”* this case the direc- 


tion the transference process from the field disease that 
social criticism. 

Another interesting example the case the for 
concept. Originally, developed Malthus within the 
area social criticism part his reply William Godwin, was 
taken over Darwin into the field biology and made the corner- 
stone the theory the origin species natural selection. 
From Darwin’s work the concept was transferred almost contem- 
poraneously two directions. the one hand, Darwin influenced 
Walter Bagehot who re-introduced the ideas struggle for exist- 
and “natural selection” into the social field, and became 
one the leading exponents the natural selection theory social 
change.* the other hand, the for existence concept 
was taken Germany Ottomar Rosenbach and employed 
him developing conception disease opposed that prevailing 
during the heyday the bacteriological era.* Disease for Rosen- 
bach special case the struggle for existence, and one 
the factors involved the process natural selection. This point 
view led Rosenbach emphasize that any infectious disease the 
invaded organism was important, not more so, than the invading 
microbe. thus indicated the significance the individual dis- 
position for disease, and helped lay the foundation for scientific 
constitutional pathology. This case quite interesting exhibiting 
not only the indirect connection between the fields social criticism 
and disease, but also the ramifications the transference process 
which concept passes from one the other. 


*From Comte’s brochure Plan des travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour ré- 
organiser société (1822). Contained Systéme politique positive, vols., 
Paris, 1851-54; 3rd edition, 1890-95, IV, 560. (Also translated System 
Positive Polity, vols., London, 1875-77) 

Cowles, Thomas. Malthus, Darwin and Bagehot: study the transference 
concept. Isis, 341-348, 1936-37. 

Ottomar. Erkrankungen des Brustfells, Nothnagel’s 
Pathologie und Therapie. Vienna 1894, pp. 13-22. 
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The direct relations between the fields disease and social criti- 
cism are more obvious nature. means accidental that 
criticism society often framed terms unnecessary disease 
and death. every age the impetus social criticism, and even- 
tually reform revolution, springs from realization the 
contrast between the observed state society and the standards 
recognized valid the individual. Since disease very often 
one the most striking examples social and economic injustice, 
becomes the hands the social dissenter instrument for the 
criticism the existing social order. periods rapid 
material and social change that these contrasts are most acutely felt, 
that such periods present the best materials for investigation 
direct relations between disease and social criticism. For this 
reason the late 18th and early 19th centuries have been chosen for 
our discussion. 

Social criticism may express itself either terms the kinds 
frequency disease prevailing particular time, advocating 
means combating disease which are opposed the groups 
power. These two forms expression are often found combina- 
tion but for purposes analysis best keep them separate. The 
latter type interrelation the more infrequent one. However, 
interesting example may seen the controversy over small-pox 
inoculation 18th century France, particularly the propaganda 
employed the philosophes who advocated its introduction and use. 
According Arnold Rowbotham, who has made thorough study 
their propagandistic activities, The championship 
inoculation resolves itself into attack one the gates 
the citadel becomes one the minor actions the 
great war against intolerance and superstition.” 

More frequent the indictment society terms unneces- 
sary morbidity and premature mortality. The social critic his 
analysis society becomes aware the relation between social 
conditions, such poverty, and disease. arrives realization 


Arnold The philosophes” and the propaganda for inoculation 
small pox eighteenth-century France. University California publications 
modern philology 18, 265-90, 1935. 
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the causal nexus existing between the social and economic struc- 
ture society and high incidence sickness, excessive 
mortality among certain age groups. This recognition the fact 
that the problem health and disease only expression 
more basic social problem provides invaluable instrument with 
which assail the existing societal order, since disease its social 
aspect brings sharp focus the fundamental maladjustments 
society. 

For evidence this pattern activity one need only turn the 
reformers and revolutionaries the early 19th century. England, 
for instance, the modern public health movement arose large 
measure humanitarian and utilitarian protest against the 
horrible health conditions prevailing among the industrial population. 
means matter chance that among its pioneers one 
finds such diverse figures Robert Owen, factory reformer and 
Utopian socialist, and Edwin Chadwick, the disciple Bentham. 
Despite their different motivations all these pioneers were imbued 
with the idea that men were social beings located within particular 
social environment, and that the problem health was not simply 
medical matter, but even more social matter. Disease was not 
something static which was given, but rather dynamic, resultant 
arising from the action multiplicity environmental factors 
the individual. And one finds these men attacking social evils 
variety fronts. Thus, mention only two instances: Robert 
Owen was active factory and educational reformer, Socialist and 
Cooperative pioneer, trade-union leader and founder ideal com- 
munities, while Edwin Chadwick’s interests ranged from the prob- 
lems sanitation, working conditions, child labor, and intemperance 
crime prevention, illiteracy and education. 

Within the same category although their activities were some- 
what different calibre, one must include Friedrich Engels and Louis 
Blanc. The political activities these two social critics are not 
directly germane our discussion, but important consider 
the scathing indictments their social worlds penned these men. 
Louis Blanc’s pamphlet Organisation Travail appeared 1839; 
Engel’s book Die Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse England was 
published the spring 1845. Both books were written time 
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when the results the industrial revolution were already evident 
England, and were fast making themselves manifest France; and 
both cases the existence atrocious health conditions was em- 
ployed instrument for the criticism and condemnation the 
social order. Louis Blanc and Friedrich Engels looked out upon 
world filled with suffering and misery, and found evil. 


Indeed Engels might well have prefaced his book with the follow- 
ing quotation from Dante: 


Per nella citta dolente 
Per nell’ eterno dolore 
Per tra perduta gente. 


(Through you pass into the city woe: 
Through you pass into eternal pain 
Through among the people lost for aye.) 


Led this new Virgil one passes through the hells industrial 
England where large masses people are crowded into grimy, 
ugly cities under appalling living and working condition. One 
learns the diseases and hazards that threaten the worker, how 
succumbs drink because deprived all natural rest and 
recreation, and how his health undermined that dies pre- 
maturely. But the blackest page all this dreadful description 
human misery devoted child labor the factories. Engels’s 
book undoubtedly the most authentic analysis the conditions 
the working class that had been written that time, and 
constitutes classical example social criticism terms disease. 

Finally, let consider the physician social critic. The physician 
generally recognized the health expert society, and 
because performs this specific social certain way that 
emerges social critic. The social role the physician not 
homogenous, but rather heterogeneous one; and the different 
ways which performs his depend upon which the 
components are emphasized subordinated. performing his 
the physician has certain social function fulfill which 
can either restrict minimum, expand include all the possi- 
bilities that seem latent it. The physician who fulfills his function 
simply terms disease will certainly define his social role very 
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differently from his colleague who conceives the functional area 
within which operates including not only disease, but also the 
interrelations disease with the state society general, and 
with social and economic conditions particular. when the 
physician realizes that these social and economic conditions are 
part wholely responsible for the existence the disease which 
confronts him, that recognizes the necessity becoming social 
critic order have the possibility performing his social role 
physician and fulfilling the functions which entails. 

not difficult substantiate this analysis. survey the 
contemporary scene alone would furnish sufficient evidence con- 
firm it. But let turn the 18th and 19th centuries upon which 
our discussion has been based. case point may seen the 
attitude Johann Peter Frank, which well epitomized his 
academic address The People’s Misery: Mother Diseases, 
recently translated Dr. Sigerist. Frank’s recognition the 
misery the people the most fertile mother diseases” 
him criticize the social conditions that produce this misery and 
demand their This same realization the connection 
between disease and social conditions and the consequent need for 
critical action the part the physician likewise finds emphatic 
expression the writings those medical men who the middle 
the 19th century vigorously led the movement for social-medical 
reform Germany. his book Die Oeffentliche Gesundheitspflege 
und das Eigenthum (Public Health and Property), Neumann, one 
the leaders this movement, said: special proof required 
see that the majority the diseases which either prevent the full 
enjoyment life kill considerable number people prema- 
turely are due not natural physical, but artificially produced 
social conditions. Medical science its very nature social 
science, but until this actually recognized and conceded medicine, 
shall unable enjoy its benefits and shall have satisfied 


Johann Peter. The People’s Misery: Mother Diseases, Address 
Delivered 1790. Translated from the Latin, with Introduction Henry 
Sigerist. Bull. Hist. Med. IX, 81-100, 1941. this connection one might also call 
attention such men John Ferriar and Villermé whose efforts social 
critics certainly deserve more study than they have heretofore received. 
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with empty shell. The social nature medicine cannot 

Rudolf Virchow, the leader this reform movement, the 
influence social and economic conditions health was vivid 
reality, since member committee appointed 1847 in- 
vestigate epidemic relapsing fever Upper Silesia, had had 
opportunity study this question first hand. realized that 
medical therapy without social therapy would little avail, and 
recommended program action for the future the development 
with its daughters liberty and prosperity,” the 
basis and unrestricted saw 
clearly that attain such aims the physician must become social 
critic; and the introductory editorial his journal Die 
sinische Reform summed his position with the statement that 
Physicians are the natural attorneys the poor, and the social 
question falls large extent within their jurisdiction.” 

the course this discussion believe has become clear that 
significant relations exist between disease and social criticism, 
both the spheres theory and action. Thus, from the standpoint 
research medical history, the story disease must written, 
rewritten, include both the medical and the social aspects 
the problem. From the standpoint action our own society, 
recognition the social relations disease leads realization 
the necessity for co-ordination medical, social and economic 
effort cope with the problem disease. 


Die Gesundheitspflege und das Eigenthum. Berlin, 
1847, 64-5. 

Rudolf. Mittheilungen iiber die Oberschlesien herrschende Typhus 
Epidemie. Arch. path. Anat. etc. 1848. 

Virchow, Medizinische Reform, 1848. 
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Medical history has value not only science and for itself 
but also for the light that sheds concurrent historical and even 
literary problems—on social problems, for example the influence 
malaria destroying civilizations southern Italy and perhaps 
Yucatan, and biographical problems explaining the actions 
and the limitations important individuals; for man, whatever 
height rises, cannot escape the facts his physique. The sickly 
body Edward VI, who hardly lived reign, Napoleon’s suscepti- 
bility cancer, both probably inherited, Dr. Johnson’s poor hearing 
and weak eyesight which closed him the fine nuances nature, 
the tuberculosis Mozart and Keats, the mental instability 
Nietzsche, all have left the history western culture mark 
inseparable from the thought and writings and deeds the men con- 
cerned. Even fictional characters literature, moreover, medical 
history has its place; for the great authors, who portray the inter- 
actions body mind and mind mind the course story 
drama, must express these psychological finesses the popular 
and concepts their age: thus Chaucerian scholar 
must understand psycho-medicine and astrology order 
understand the Tale the Wife Bath. Many 
Shakespeare’s characters, moreover, because their nativity, their 
time life the circumstances the moment, are under the in- 
fluence some planet and its associated humor. Sometimes, this 
even causes pathological condition that dominates their action 
the play: Orsino Twelfth Night clearly shows the symptoms 
and Lear, the melancholy Cassio’s 
every word and deed seem arise from his choleric nature Ham- 


the present author, The Melancholy Duke Orsino,” Bull Hist. Med., 
VI, 1020 seq. 


See the present author, The Old Age King Lear,” Jour. Eng. Ger. Phil., 
XXXIX, 527 seq. 

See the present author, The Choleric Cassio,” Bull. Hist. Med., VII, 483 
seq. 


let’s melancholy runs true Kate’s and 
Romeo’s infatuation for Rosaline are cured sound medical pre- 
scription; and and develop through 
psycho-physical stages that quite accord with Renaissance theory 
such matters. How else could Shakespeare express character but 
the thoughts and words his own age? 

Critics have found the personality Macbeth arcanum 
apparent contradictions; and their wide variety critical esti- 
presents formidable array. The older commentators, 
like Lounsbury, were inclined attribute his downfall some way 
other the progressive effects sin; but, according Renais- 
sance standards, his paramount wickedness was not the murder 
his friend Banquo Macduff’s children, but the regicide King 
Duncan, God’s Anointed and this occurs early the 
play and seems have been considered even earlier. Macbeth, there- 
fore, can hardly said sink deeper into sin the tragedy un- 
folds. More recently, Miss Campbell has interpreted him study 
fear;** but the Macbeth” the initial scenes certainly 
seems coward; and Elizabethan dramaturgy would cry out against 
the introduction hero with utterly false initial clue his 
traits and major motives. Professor Curry interprets Macbeth’s 
Changing Character does show any consistent change 
terms the scholastic concept evil;** but scholastic philosophy, 
discountenanced the Reformation, had little meaning for most 
Elizabethans and though somewhat lingered academic thought, 


*See the present author, The Shakespeare’s Audience, Durham, 
1938, 175 seq. 

See the present author, Kate the Curst,’” Jour. Nerv. Ment. Dis., LXXXIX, 
757 seq. 

John Cole, and Rosaline,” XXIV, 285 seq. 

See the present author, The Psychology Shylock,” Bull. Hist Med., VIII, 
643 seq. 

See the present author, Bull. Phil. Soc., 1939. 

See the present author, The Jealousy Iago,” Neophil., XXV, seq. 

Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, New York, 1926, 314. 

See the present author, Macbeth Compliment James I,” Eng. Studien, 
LXXII, 207 seq. 

Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Cambridge, 1930, 208 seq. 

Curry, Macbeth’s Changing Character,” Jour. Eng. Ger. 
311 See also Stud. Phil., XXIX, and XXX, 395 
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and might enter into the play accident were, could 
hardly constitute the key the chief character and the motivation 
the tragedy: Shakespeare and his audiences were not schoolmen, 
even scholars. 

Indeed, the bewildering interpretations Macbeth 
second only the apparent inconsistency his own part the 
drama for his instability character appears every act. can- 
not make his mind whether not murder Duncan; and 
hesitates and philosophizes cause and consequence and the risk 
fact, Macbeth actually possesses the vacillation 
often attribued Hamlet. His wife calls him Infirme pur- 
and the subject the fantasies Later, 
she declares, your Constancie Hath left you His 
and after and pine for what not.” doubts his decisions even 
the making; and, but for his Lady’s taunts, would hardly have 
killed the King. delays the murder Macduff until too late, 
and then regrets his flighty purpose.” Not only his decisions but 
his very character seem unstable; and Malcolm astonished his 
utter change from the seemingly honest,” forthright soldier the 
devious and cruel Toward the end the play, when 
her insanity has withdrawn his wife’s support, his condition almost 
pathological; and those about him can hardly explain his fickle 
violence 

Some say hee’s mad; Others, that lesser hate him, 
call valiant Fury. .*° 


Indeed, His Senses recoil, and start.” the fol- 
lowing scene, shows increasing lack balance; seems 
realize that his condition grows not unlike his wife’s; and de- 
mands that the Physician Minister minde diseas’d.” and then 
cries hopelessly, Throw Physicke the Dogs, Ile none it.” 
Such mental state might arise, does King Lear, from weak- 
ness caused the cold, dry melancholy old age; but Macbeth 


Macbeth, ed. Furness var., vii, seq. IV, 173. 
II, ii, 66. IV, iii, seq. 
II, ii, 86-87. ii, 18-19. 


III, ii, 45. Ibid., iii, seq. 


seems neither old nor melancholy. Aside from the four fluids, 
any one which might dominate the mind body, the 
science the day allowed two mental states: the perfect balance 
health, which obviously was not Macbeth’s condition, and the con- 
stantly shifting mercurial temperament. The mercurial state, like 
melancholy, was cold and dry; was “unstable good with 
good and badde with bad influences and could easily relapse into 
uncertainty and fear.** Adams ascribes mental inconstancy and 
corresponding physical vertigo. Such one would come 
heaven, but for his halting: two opinions almost pull him 
a-pieces. Just Macbeth would not play false, And yet 
would wrongly winne.” Such one ought fixe his eyes 
but Macbeth will not listen Duncan’s Vertues 
that like Angels and yet half- 
repents soon the deed Macbeth, short, would seem 
the mercurial cast mind, and this condition amply ex- 
plains his variable nature. 

unstable personality would naturally subject the tem- 
perament and the suggestion those around him; and Dariot 
describes the influence Mercury mutable good with the 
good, euill with the euill infortunate with the infortunes, and 
fortunate with the fortunes. Thus camp and battle, the 
choleric company soldiers, Macbeth and the 
company Banquo does not fear even the Witches. Their mere 
presence, however, seems bring out the worst side his nature, 
and writes them once his ambitious wife. court 
before the saintly Duncan, and peerelesse and 
apparently dutiful and Lady Macbeth and have long 
plotted for the Crown; and yet, when Duncan with him his 
guest, falters his fell purpose, and thinks proceed fur- 
ther with this business.” Lady Macbeth must once more bring 


’ 


Dariot, the Starres, tr. Wither, London, 1598, sig. 
Adams, Diseases the Sovle, London, 1616, seq. 

Adams, op. cit., 11. Macbeth, ii, 22. 

Macbeth, vii, 22-23. ii, 69; iv, 70. 
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bear all her powers persuasion and scorn, until declares his 
very physical parts converted the 


settled, and bent 
Each corporall Agent this terrible 


Just so, according Adams, the inconstant man, controuerted 
point holdes with the last reasoner hee has either heard 
the murder scene after Banquo has gone bed, 
prey dreadful apparitions; forgets leave the 
daggers near the grooms, and dares not return so: the sup- 
porting presence his wife almost constantly necessary; and, 
even when she there, and doubtful his 
purpose. cannot fight reason act alone, but leans the 
fortitude others. the discovery the regicide before the 
horrified court, almost reveals his guilt, and seems saved 
only his wife’s timely fainting. The murder Banquo, 
attempts without her aid; and, the banquet, though had just 
promised her bright and with his cries 
out his guilt and weakness the world, and oscillates between 
bravado and cringing fear. When insanity has removed his stronger 
helpmeet from his side, seems lose all reason. cannot en- 
dure ill news even the appearance terror despair; and the 
mere presence the pale and trembling Boy” in- 
furiates Before there any need, puts his armor his 
back, would give him courage, and cries out, Hang those 
that talk His desperate bravery the end may partly 
inspired the mere proximity young Seward and Macduff, 
with whom fights. short, Macbeth’s bewildering changes and 
infirmity purpose seem follow clear-cut rationale good 
with the good, euill with the and with the last 
reasoner.” slave crowd-psychology camp and court; 
and, above all, subject the forces that his wife can wield. 
When her influence withdrawn, plunges into such unrestrained 
excess that those about him doubt his sanity. the inconstant 
son Mercury, which must have been the ascendant his birth: 


vii. 93-94, Macbeth, ii, 35-36. 
Adams, op. cit., Macbeth, iii, seq. 


takes his color, like the chameleon, from those around him; and 
his wavering nature requires their continual support. 

dubious and fluctuating courage, analyzed Miss 
Campbell springing from the psychology fear, quite consistent 
with the mercurial type, which Dariot describes doubtfull,” that 
given Lady Macbeth taunts him again with lack 
courage; dares not return lay the daggers the sleeping 
grooms, and cries out, afraid, thinke what haue done.” 
His very boasting his valor has false ring: offers recklessly 
fight the ghost Banquo; and, when the English army comes, 
vaunts like Milton’s Satan: 


The mind sway by, and the heart beare 
Shall neuer sagge with doubt, nor shake with 


last declares himself beyond taste thus 
indirectly admitting their former hold upon him. Such courage 
has after his wife gone, depends supernatural and, when 
this fails him, Cow’d,” and fights only from desperation. 
For the mercurial type, visible, present were thought 
reinforced even worse horrible Imaginings such men 
were subject and were “always imagining newe 
things and their inconstancy was attributed cloudy imagina- 
tions, fancies, fictions and forced dreames, which keepe the mind 
from sober and peaceful They were given 
Just so, Macbeth has the fatal dagger, the figment 
his brain. stabs the King, hears 
voice cry, ‘Sleep more!’” His description the gory Duncan 
shows his vivid imagination; and the first temptation commit 
the deed came horrid Image.” Lady Macbeth complains 


Dariot, op. cit., sig. Adams, op. cit., 

Macbeth, ii, 64. Dariot, op. cit., sig. seq. 
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and, furthermore, she tells the court that this thing Cus- 
tome with often thus,” and has been from his 
short, such crazy fits, according her statement, 
belong his native self from birth, and not mere recent circum- 
stance; they arise apparently from his mercurial complexion and 
not just from the occasion the moment. The prophesy sleep 
literally fulfilled. Neither Macbeth nor his 
can sleep. Nightly,” suffers “terrible dreams” and restless 
and his Lady’s madness, likewise, seems come from 
thick-seeming fancies, That keep her from her this 
untoward state, Macbeth especially subject demonic 
and the mercurial type was thought disposed diuina- 
tions.” believes the Witches first sight, checks their 
credibility, and believes still They address themselves chiefly 
him, and prophesy Banquo only demand. Later Macbeth 
returns them his own free will, bent know the worst 
meanes, the and will even dare them 
tell him what craves. Thus sense, himself stoops 
practice even dares threaten curse them they 
will not tell him again believes them, and their warning 
makes him order the immediate execution Macduff and his whole 
family. Indeed, the close relation Macbeth the supernatural 
the play belongs with his mercurial temperament. 

This type was shifting conglomerate humours: Macbeth the 
regicide seems for the nonce far gone melancholy verging unto 
Macbeth the courtier was, tried seem, sanguine and 
jovial; Macbeth the husband rather passive and phlegmatic; and 
the soldier, something choleric. This element choler made 
the mercurial temper himself declares that his 
moving passion—as those other soldiers, Coriolanus and 

III, iv, 122. III, iv, 141. 


iii, 38-39. See the present author, Lady Psychoan. Rev., 
about appear. 

See the present author, and cit. supra. 


| 


was Vaulting this emulous pride, Iago, pro- 
duced bitter envy; and, indeed, Macbeth clearly envious 
describes his wife his dearest Partner Great- 
and this yearning for high place unstable nature 
probably explains her power over him; for knows that without 
her can nothing. His pride, his ambition and his envy, motives 
all closely linked, run true the mercurial type, especially its 
more choleric manifestations. 

Not only Macbeth’s instability purpose, character and humor, 
and his predisposition the supernatural, but also the craftiness 
that sometimes shows, were thought mercurial. The planet 
was said make the men ingenious; Dariot describes them 
“lyars” and “crafty, subtle, and not openlye doing 
and, when Prince Hal about play practical joke 
Falstaff, declares himself possessed all humors that have 
showed themselves humors since the old days goodman Adam: 
that say, the mercurial complexion was fitting for jocular 
intrigue. Macbeth tries hide from Banquo his exultation the 
Witches’ prophesy and his new title Thane Cawdor.” 
does not wish even the stars, the universal harbingers Fate, see 
his “black and deepe Lady Macbeth urges him 
the with Duncan and the court, and seems imply 
that capable deception even more than gives her 
the watchword, False face must hide what the false Heart doth 
know.” lies Banquo about his interest the Witches.” 
crafty kill the grooms Duncan’s murder; and his con- 
triving Banquo’s murder while has obvious alibi before the 
eyes the whole court, shows sharp cunning; and this crime, 
crucial the play, does not fail for lack plan, but through the 
inner weakness the contriver. Macbeth, moreover, keeps his spies 
every and, had had more patience and more poise, 
might have ruled for years. 


Hill, Schoole Skill, London, 1599, leaf 
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Macbeth, ii, 170 seq. vii, 96. 
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Macbeth’s physical characteristics, little told. The Eliza- 
bethans associated certain types body with certain humors; and 
what know the royal thane accords with the mercurial temper. 
According the Booke Arcandam, hair the chest and fair 
complexion went with and Dariot ascribes such 
Certainly, Macbeth great, brawny man: such the Captain’s 
picture him with his brandisht Steele, Which smoak’d with 
bloody and such implied his terrific stroke that 
Macdonwald from the Naue th’ Chops.” Lady 
Macbeth refers his Noble and, though disheart- 
ened, kills young Seward inconsistently, and prolongs the fight 
with Macduff. Macbeth was physical weakling. 

Macbeth unstable will and changeable disposition fantasies 
torment him day, and dreams untruthful and crafty, 
powerful physique and yet moral coward; takes his prevail- 
ing humor from those about him the time; and, when they fail 
him, relapses into fear and even frenzy; subject demonic 
agencies, and will even sink conjure the Witches for his 
but the creature his environment, and therefore follows 
eccentric course like unhelmed ship: short, Macbeth mercurial. 
The influences the saintly Duncan, his unscrupulous wife, 
the infernal Sisters, all make his life their toy: had yearning for 
great power; chance came his way; achieved the Crown without 
the choleric the sanguine temper that should accompany it; God 
had not intended this misfit usurper and only tragedy 
could ensue. 

This conception Macbeth Shakespeare’s own, doubtless 
developed give psychological justification the main theme 
usurpation, which Shakespeare emphasized please his royal 
Holinshed, Macbeth’s character, one might expect 
successful general, consistently choleric; and, when comes 

III, iv, 162-163. 

Booke Arcandam, tr. Warde, London, 1592, sig. 7-8. 

Dariot, op. cit., sig. 

See the present author, Macbeth Compliment James I,” cit. supra. 
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the throne, rules with the efficient severity appropriate this 
humor. has cruell nature,” and condemns Duncan’s soft- 
nes,” which had allowed anarchy grow the realm. This 
harshness was first necessary bring order out chaos; but 
even after peace restored, Macbeth persists acting the bloudie 
Tyrant.” rules through fear; has thirst after 
bloud,” and kills his nobles, and brings his own ruin. Shakes- 
peare achieves similar catastrophe, but supplies subtler motiva- 
tion: Macbeth not the royal manner born, and lacks the 
proper humor and astral influence king; and the mercurial 
temper, with its instability and weakness, was especially inappropriate 
for rule. Macbeth indeed what Hamlet says Claudius, king 
shreds and patches. 

Corporal Nym assumes choler though has 
and Macbeth, likewise, because camp his surroundings gave him 
momentary choler, aspired the supreme choleric role; but, un- 
sustained martial environment and even his wife, his strength 
and his seeming-bravery appears for what is, mere 
bravado. The pomp and power royal office Hang loose about 
him, like Giants Robe Vpon dwarfish Theefe.” committed 
regicide and usurpation; and so, for all his daring and his craft, 
came ruin. This ruin came about, not mere outward political 
means problem-play, but, true tragedy, the inner 
spiritual flaws his character, his inability rise the situa- 
tions that himself had made: his murderous excesses and his out- 
bursts the presence Banquo’s ghost caused the defection the 
nobles, and this turn brought about Malcolm’s successful invasion 
and Macbeth’s fall. Macbeth, like Lear and Coriolanus, had violated 
the social laws ordained God and seized the Crown, and put 
himself impasse that transcended the mere human abilities that 
birth had given him: his was the role Divine Right monarch, 
without its innate and his mercurial character shows him 
the test human-all-too-human. The very weakness that caused Lear 
and Coriolanus and Macbeth reach above themselves their 


See the present author, Humor Corporal Nym,” Shak. Assoc. Bull., 
XIII, 131 seq. 
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ultimate betrayal: Coriolanus was too proud and choleric; Lear, 
too far gone melancholy dotage; Macbeth, too vacillating and 
mercurial. This the very psychology human failure expressed 
the old theory humors and astral influence, and elsewhere 
generalized the dramatist’s own words: 


So, oft chances particular men, 

That for some vicious mole nature them, 
As, their they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his 

the o’er growth some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts reason, 
some habit that too much o’erleavens 

The form plausive manners, that these men— 
Carrying, say, the stamp one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, fortune’s star,— 

Their virtues else—be they pure grace, 
infinite man may undergo— 

Shall the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 


> 


Fig. Manuscript Montpellier 185, 11th Century, fol. 
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EARLY MEDIAEVAL MEDICAL TEXTS 
MANUSCRIPTS MONTPELLIER 


HENRY SIGERIST 


The war has interrupted our mediaeval studies European 
libraries and one knows when shall able resume them. 
More and more have rely photostats and microfilms pre- 
served various collections this country. intend, therefore, 
describe some the materials collected various tours, indicating 
for the benefit fellow students what photostats are available 
the Johns Hopkins Institute the History Medicine. shall 
begin with the manuscript collection the Medical School the 
University Montpellier which visited 1934. 

The collection not rich early mediaeval medical manuscripts, 
but possesses one that important for the great variety its 
content. Several other manuscripts, although younger, contain early 
mediaeval texts and shall listed also. 


Manuscript 185. Early 11th Century. Parchment. 168 

leaves (fol. 1-165, fol. 31, 82, 137 twice), 265 

Signatures. 

Script. See Fig. different hands. 

Illumination. Ornamented initials (Fig. and 2). 

History. fol. Iste liber est monasterii sancti Andree 
diocesis Avinionensis (14th century hand). 

Catalogue. Libri Manuscrits Bibliothéque 
Médecine Montpellier, Catalogue Général 


Sigerist, The Medical Literature the Early Middle Ages, Bulletin 
the Institute the History Medicine, The Johns Hopkins University, 1934 
vol. II, pp. Summer Research European Libraries, ibidem, 1934, 
vol. II, pp. 559-610. 

Benedictine Abbey Saint-André Villeneuve, near Avignon. 
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des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques des Départe- 
ments, Paris, 1849, 357. 


Literature. Pansier, Etude sur manuscrit médical 


fol. 


siécle, Mémoires Académie Vaucluse, 1907, 
série, vol. VII, pp. 115-122. 


CONTENT. 


Ir: 


written somewhat later hand, script very faded and reading 
uncertain: 


fol. 


Inc. 


fol. 


fol. 


fol. 


quis homo languorem inciderit non habet spem vite sue 
tolat ovum die scribat super eum istas cum incostro 
ZO, ponat nocte illum ovum foras 
sub celo locum matutina die ante solis ortum tollat 
illum rumpat sanguinolentus non habet spem vita eius, 
fuerit clarus nec habet signum sanguine vitam redit. 


COMMENTARII APHORISMOS HIPPOCRATIS. 


fol. Incipiunt aforismorum capitula. Lector est modicus sensus 
qui intima multa demonstrans. Aforismus est sermo brevis integrum 
sensum propositae rei scribens, debet scire medicus presencia, pre- 
terita futura. Ipocras ait vita brevis ars proxima (!) tempus 
velox experimentum fallens 

2r: qualia oportet purgari purgentur placidae feruntur. Contraria 
autem incommode. Expliciunt capitula. Incipit prologus istius 
libri afforismi. 

Medicina partitur secundum minorem partitionem partes duas, 
idest teorica practica. Teorica est quod intellectum medico sub- 
cumbit. Practica enim que operante manibus medico fit. 
theorica partitur tria, idest fisiologica, etthyolocam, symiothy- 
3r: Cirurgia enim est secare aut incendere que sunt 
corpore. Hec est portio medicine. Explicit prologus Aforismorum. 
Incipit expositio supra aforismum. 

Quia necesse est semper omnibus codicibus prius predici capitula 
necessario fore est dicendum. Hypocratis vox hodie magnanimis 
pater familias meis sermonibus offitio sue doctrine aepulas adunare 
festinat, sciencia mensa proponens copiosas offeret oppes, 
quisquis quid desideraverit mente repleatur 


3v: Octo inquid partibus dividitur presens liber. Suranus tres. 
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Rufus quatuor. Galienus septem. enim requiras certam 
rationem quot aforismis sunt tot partes. 

Vita brevis hars autem prolixa tempus vero velox experimentum 
autem fallens determinatio molesta. Continuo hypogrates inicio 
locutionis sue pulsare videtur 

vero superflua purgata non fuerint contrarium est. Explicit 
particula prima. Incipiunt capitula particule secunde. 

quocumque morbo somnus laborem prestat 

Senes autem indeteriora<t> pocius quam meliorat. Expli- 
cit particula secunda. Incipiunt capitula particulae IIT. 

mutationes temporum maxime generant morbos tempori- 
bus magne 

gravitas ipsa fit matheria. Explicit particule Incipit 
capitula particulae quartae. 

Utero gravidas medicaminibus purgari exposcit quattuor 
mense ... 

digestionem vel egestionem caelerius facit. Explicit particula 
quarta. Incipiunt capitula particule quintae. 

Spasmos ellevoro mortale 

stupor dolorem mitigat. Explicit particula quinta. Incipiunt 
capitula particulae sextae. 

Completa itaque atque digesta particula quinta. 

Menstrua educere aromatibus calefacto atque 

dum ipsa matheries corium expulsa fuerit, interiori parte 
inflationem facit. Explicit particula sexta. Incipiunt 
ticulae septime. 

Expl. fol. qui humidas carnes habent famen adhiberi, 
famis enim sicat quia plus siccat luna 
unguerit limpidare cybos. Usque istum locum completa est ex- 
positio cum textum. aliqui remanserunt aforismi, non 

Quia aliqui dicent scriptores hic peccaverit sint reciproca. 
Alii vero dicunt hypocratem demenciam dum 
finem istius codicis venit, postmodum ubi sanitatem reversus 
est, ipsa aforismos addidit quod iam superius dixerat, quod 
presenti cognoscimus. 

Explicit aforismorum Particula septima breviter cum expositione 
sua. Deo gratias. Amen. 


Photos fol. 1v-16v, 80r-98r Johns Hopkins University 


This the old Latin version the Aphorisms Hippocrates 


with Alexandrian commentary wrongly attributed Oribasius 
and published under his name Winther Andernach, Paris. 1533, 
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Venet. 1533, Basil. 1535, Patav. 1658. Other MSS. are Einsiedeln 
313, Monte Cassino 97, saec. and probably also 
Modena, Archivio Capitolare 11, Winther 
Andernach, usual, has done great deal editing the text 
that new critical edition would appropriate. 


Fig. Manuscript Montpellier 185, 
Century, fol. 


Antidotum qui facit mulierem, qui non potes<t> sustinere 
utero. haec. Spica, Gariofali, Cinnamo, Costu CC, Dragaganti 
ss, sadoar carpobalsamo, Opobalsamo, Reubarbaro, Piper 
albu, Careu, Xilobalsamo, Sthorace, Opopanace, bdelliu. Pista 
cerne, confice cum aqua frigida, fac trociscos pensum scrip. 
medium. 

Pessum partum retinendum. hec. Sinonu, Posmirte, ypoqui- 
stidos, pionia, semen, Oleo, conficis, fac 
pessum magnitudinem olive. 


Photo 


Preface published Renzi, Collectio Salernitana, 87-88. 


Ad 


EARLY MEDIAEVAL MEDICAL TEXTS 


TOMIA. 


Inc. fol. 98r: Incipit epistola hypocratis flevothomia. 

flevothomia, idest vena recta incisio. 
flevothomamus hominem? venas, hoc est artheria, 
hoccipitio 

fol. 100r: mensura tollenda sanguinem magnitudo egritudinis 
fortitudo virtutis. Prima est contemplatio flevothomie, aut quanti- 
tatis multae evacuatio fieri debet quantum minuitur 

Expl. fol. 100v: pinguis est aut tenuis maxime quando inflationis 
causa sanguis detraitur. 


See Walter Puhlmann, Die lateinische medizinische Literatur des 
Mittelalters, 1930, vol. III, pp. 414-415. 


fol. 100v: Quomopo INFIRMUM. 


Non omnem infirmum uniter visitas, sed integre audire vis 
disce. Mox quo ingredieris infirmum, interroga eum quid 
forsitan dolet. tibi dixerit quod aliquid dolet, item require 
fortis est dolor non, est assiduus non. Postea tenes 
pulsum vide febrit non. enim aliquid dolet invenies 
pulsum tactum qui dicitur fluidus atque citatus requires 
cum frigus ipse dolor veniet sunt vigilie aut aliquam 
rem facientem legitime ventrem facit aut urinam inspicis 
utrasque partes vides quid forsitan periculum est illi, tamen 
acuta fuerit infirmitas. Nam temporalis fuerit nihil agnoscis, sed 
require inicium infirmitatis quid dicant priores medici qui eum 
visitaverunt, omnes uniter dixerunt, (!) alter aliud. require 
qualis esse corporis potuit, sive frigidus sive aliud simile, aut 
solutum ventrem habuit, aut somni clasus est, assidua est 
illi infirmitas non, ita tales erant illi infirmitates aliquando. 
Quoniam cum hec omnia requisieris, facile eius causas agnoscis, 
cura tibi difficile non 


Photos 


This short text sometimes found MSS. that contain treatises 
the School Salerno where may have been popular. 
undoubtedly older. Renzi published from MS. Monte Cassino 
97, saec. Carpentras, Municipale, MS. 318, 
saec. XIII, fol 79v, the text runs follows: 


The text stops here MS. Monte Cassino also. 
Collectio Salernitana, 73. 
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Venet. 1533, Basil. 1535, Patav. 1658. Other MSS. are 
313, saec. IX;* Monte Cassino 97, saec. and probably also 
Modena, Archivio Capitolare 11, saec. Winther 


Andernach, usual, has done great deal editing the text 
that new critical edition would appropriate. 


Fig. Manuscript Montpellier 185, 
Century, fol. 


Antidotum qui facit mulierem, qui filium non potes<t> sustinere 
utero. haec. Cinnamo, Costu CC, Dragaganti 
ss, sadoar carpobalsamo, Confita, Opobalsamo, Reubarbaro, Piper 
albu, Careu, Xilobalsamo, Sthorace, Opopanace, bdelliu. Pista 
cerne, confice cum aqua frigida, fac trociscos pensum scrip. 
medium. 

Pessum partum retinendum. hec. Sinonu, Posmirte, ypoqui- 
stidos, pionia, Iusquiami semen, Oleo, quod sufficit conficis, fac 
pessum magnitudinem olive. 


Photo 


Preface published Renzi, Collectio Salernitana, 87-88. 


EARLY MEDIAEVAL MEDICAL TEXTS 


TOMIA. 


Inc. fol. 98r: Incipit epistola hypocratis flevothomia. 

flevothomia, idest vena recta incisio. 
flevothomamus hominem? venas, hoc est artheria, 

fol. 100r: mensura tollenda sanguinem magnitudo egritudinis 
fortitudo virtutis. Prima est contemplatio flevothomie, aut quanti- 
tatis multae evacuatio fieri debet quantum minuitur 

Expl. fol. 100v: pinguis est aut tenuis maxime quando inflationis 
causa sanguis detraitur. 


See Walter Puhlmann, Die lateinische medizinische Literatur des 
Mittelalters, Kyklos, 1930, vol. III, pp. 414-415. 


fol. 100v: Quomopo INFIRMUM. 


Non omnem infirmum uniter visitas, sed integre audire vis 
disce. Mox quo ingredieris infirmum, interroga eum quid 
forsitan dolet. tibi dixerit quod aliquid dolet, item require 
fortis est dolor non, est assiduus non. Postea tenes 
pulsum vide febrit non. enim aliquid dolet invenies 
pulsum tactum qui dicitur fluidus atque citatus requires 
cum frigus ipse dolor veniet sunt vigilie aut aliquam 
rem facientem legitime ventrem facit aut urinam inspicis 
utrasque partes vides quid forsitan periculum est illi, tamen 
acuta fuerit infirmitas. Nam temporalis fuerit nihil agnoscis, sed 
require inicium infirmitatis quid dicant priores medici qui eum 
visitaverunt, omnes uniter dixerunt, (!) alter aliud. require 
qualis esse corporis potuit, sive frigidus sive aliud simile, aut 
solutum ventrem habuit, aut somni clasus est, assidua est 
illi infirmitas non, ita tales erant illi infirmitates aliquando. 
Quoniam cum hec omnia requisieris, facile eius causas agnoscis, 
cura tibi difficile non 


This short text sometimes found MSS. that contain treatises 
the School Salerno where may have been popular. 
undoubtedly older. Renzi published from MS. Monte Cassino 
97, saec. Carpentras, Bibliothéque Municipale, MS. 318, 
saec. XIII, fol 79v, the text runs follows: 


The text stops here MS. Monte Cassino also. 
Collectio Salernitana, 73. 
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Quomopo Deses VISITARE INFIRMUM. 


Non omnem infirmum uniformiter visites, sed integre audire vis 
disce. Mox ingredieris infirmum, interroga eum quid 
forsitan dolet dixerit quod sic, iterum inquire fortis 
sit dolor non, est assiduus vel non, postea tange pulsum eius 
vide febricitet vel non. enim aliquid dolet invenies eius 
pulsum citatum, require dolor sit veniens cum frigore, 
sic iterum quere ipsa infirmitate sunt vigilie legitime 
facit egestionem urinam utrasque <partes> inspice considera 
quid forsitan periculi est infirmo. autem acuta fuerit egritudo 
egritudinis initium require. Nam fuerit cronica nihil 
agnoscis. Inicium vero est infirmitatis quando primo sentit lesionem 
operationibus consuetis ita quod sicut erat solitus eas perficere 
non conplebat. Post quere quid dicant medici qui eum prius 
visitarunt omnes uniformiter dixerunt vel alter altero 
dissenserit. Iterum considera vel require qualiter est corporis status 
sive frigidus sive aliud consimile solitam egritudinem habuerit 
aut sompni clausus est utrum hanc egritudinem assiduus sit 
habere vel non non utrum aliquando egritudo fuerit illi talis. 
Quando autem hec omnia requisieris hiis omnibus facile [facile] 
eius causas 

Non satis vexentur antidotis vel pigmentis quia non afferunt 
salutem sed periculum sed paulatim cum moderatione uti eis oportet. 

Interea moneo medice sicut ego monitus sum magistris meis, 
discere semper debes, desidiosus noli esse, susceptos tuos visita, 
eorum causa assidue cogita, prudenciam pudicitiam ama sectare 
caritatem castitatem, secretum hospicii serva, aliquid nosti 
aliis detrahere noli quia dum bene aliorum causas vel ingenium 
laudaveris ipse melior ignotescis. Mercedes sine intermissione 
accipe quia qui emit vult donare disponit mendicare, dum dolet 
accipe quia cessaverit dolor cessabit voluntas dandi cum labore. 
Maiorem gratiam tibi semper adquiris hec omnia custodieris 
nullus medicorum forcior erit, feliciter lege profice vale gratia 
dei tecum medicinam usa susceptis tuis salus deo veniat qui 
solus est medicus vivit regnat imperat per infinita secula. 


The text stops here other MSS. The following sentence Non satis vexentur— 
the same our treatise 12. The passage beginning moneo 
medice—is from Isidorus, corpore humano. See MS. Zurich 128/32, saec. XI, 
and MS. Vatican Angel. 1502 (V. saec. XII. Hirschfeld, Deontologische 
Texte des Mittelalters, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 1928, vol. 20, 
pp. 353-371. 
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Quomodo febrientem curare debeas. Febres quandoquidem multe 
sunt distantie quoniam multe sunt sine intermissione. Ergo febre 
legitima fuerit iacere eum iubemus, observationem facere 
legitimum unum diem. Reffectio vero talis debet esse ei. Bucellas 
decoctas temperata succus salice aut oridie, forsitan aliquid 
dolor fuerit febribus embroce autem, aut cataplasma, aut conlistere, 
aut flevothomum. tamen fortis fuerit infirmus, post hec 
omnia adiutoria nulla tibi fuerit digestio, cufas precordia 
apponere debes, cathaplasma. Quam maxime quinta die aut 
septimam. Multi enim mala cura habuerunt infirmis, eos longam 
egritudinem adduxeram (!), sic mortui sunt. 


NEPOTEM. 


Inc. fol. 101r: Vindicianus Pentadio nepoti suo salutem. 

Licet scire karissime nepus grecis litteris, hanc disciplinam 
posse tamen quid tibi postenti memoriam denegare, libris 
medicinalibus intima latinavi 

Expl. fol. 102v: Hee tibi pro nostri memoria religiose nepus dedi 
maiora posse noscituro. 


Photos 


See Valentin Rose, Vindiciani Afri quae feruntur reliquiae, in: 
Theodori Prisciani Euporiston Libri III, Lipsiae, 1894, pp. 485-492. 


fol. 102v-105r: VINDICIANI. 


Inc. fol. 102v: Contra dicit scrutari viscere. 

Expositio membrorum quo hordine vel quibus nervis vel quibus 
iucturis vel quo scemathe homo utero materno plasmatur hoc 
demus accipite sumentes. Maiores enim nostri, Lypox, 
hypocrates, apollonius, vel ceteris placuit mortuorum 
viscera perscrutari scirent vel quomodo morirentur 

fol. sandaracodes facit urinam, colericus rubeam, 
melancolicus nigram, flegma alba atque pinguis. 


Photos 


See Valentin Rose, 427 ff. Our text follows closely the one 
the Monte Cassino MS. 97. 
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ARUM SIVE IV. 


Inc. fol. 105r: Incipit epistola hypocratis medicina est que corporis vel 


fol. 
fol. 
fol. 
fol. 


fol. 


tuetur vel restaurat salutem. 

Vel cuius matheria versatur morbis vulneribus. hanc 
itaque pertinent non tantum que ars eorum exibet que proprie 
medici nominant, sed etiam cybus potus tegumen. Denique omnis 
atque monito qua corpus adversus externos hictus cursusque servatur. 
105v: tribus heresibus medicorum quatuor humoribus 
mentis medicorum 

medicina. Queritur quibusdam quare inter ceteras liberales 
disciplinas medicine hars non 


Expl. fol. Unde nomini sui hodorem non habent quia obtinenti- 


bus aliis que admiscentur incertum hodorem ducunt. Cerotum calasti- 
cum marciatum. Explicit. 


The end the end chapter XII. Chapter XIII inserted 
into chapter XII. 
10. fol. 113r-115v: ANTI- 


OCHUM REGEM. 


Inc. fol. convenit peritissimum omnium rerum esse 


fol. 


plurima aetate vixisse, prudencia autem tocius experimenti sive 
mathesi quoque primus esopinor regis esse domesticam 
sapienciam intellectum circa salutem expectationem. quibus 
scripsit tibi quibus constat, quorum positionem esse quis 
qualiter adiuvans optinere 

Corpus igitur hominis divisum est quatuor partes, Capud, 
pectus, venter atque vessicam. Quia ver capud nocet aestus pectus 
114v: Coleae agrestes decocte valde aqua plurimum eiusque suc- 
cum cum mulsa (115r) sale bibatur. 

alia epistola dicit quod sine ullis medicaminibus procurari 
molliri 


Expl. fol. 115v: Duo sunt remedia certissima, primum est cybo 


quoque abstinendum, inde tempus aptandum corpus curandum. 
Explicit. 


Photos 
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Latin translation the Greek Epistle Pseudo-Diocles King 
Antigonus which was translated several times into Latin. See Axel 
Nelson, Zur Pseudohippokratischen Epistula Antiochum Regem, 
Symbolae Philologicae Danielsson octogenario dicatae, Upsa- 
liae, 1932, pp. 203-217. The Montpellier text very similar that 
the Paris MS. 6837 published Stadler, Archiv fiir latein- 
ische Lexikographie, 1902, vol. 12, pp. 21-25. The end the text 
from the Epistula Pseudo-Hippocratis Maecenatem. 


Inc. fol. 115v: Primo omnium elementorum vel humorum atque 
urinarum se<u> pulsus atque flegmonum vel curationum confec- 
tionem posuit lacaonem conscriptam. secundo tibi, karissime 
paterniane, omnium pigmentorum intellectum qualitatem effectum 

Expl. fol. 116v: sed perfrictionem cause concepta fuerit, similiter 
omnis causa valida curatur. Explicit. 


The text published Galeno ascripti libri Venetiis apud 
Iuntas, 1550, fol. 18v-19r. 


12. fol. YPOCRATIS. 


Frustra mortalium genus moritur eger non occiditur, mihi 
fragilitas inputatur. Ego enim corpori adibui medicinam non spiritui. 
Nam omnes egrotantes salvos facere potuissemus, primo homine 
adam, usque hodie, nullus homo fuisset mortuus. Sed quia [ad] 
omnibus mors succedit ergo medicina propter facta 
est, signa futura predicere seu vite, sive mortem, vel macronosia. 

Non satis vexantur pigmenta vel antidota quia non affert 
salutem sed periculum. Sed paulatim cum moderatione vivere 
possimus. Quia medicina altissimo creata est, qui non timet 
dominum, queret medicum non inveniet eum. Multi autem aput 
medicos desperati sunt, aput dominum salvi facti sunt. 

Oportet scire, quia omnis virtus cerebro funditur quia habita- 
culum anime cerebro est. fuerit medicus qui diligentia nichil 
adibeat dieta non sciat nec signa previdere, dicit cum pig- 
menta antidota curare sollicitat, egritudinem quam non potest 
sanare vel nomina eorum non potest scire. 


Photo J.H.U. 
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The same text found Codex Fritz Paneth (saec. XIV, pp. 
175-177) from which Karl Sudhoff published it.* Sudhoff’s text, 
however, consists two different parts. The first identical with 
our text while the second, beginning Peritissimus omnium rerum 
hec domesticam sapientiam omnibus iusserat pocras sepulcro 
suo poneretur identical with text that occurs the Monte 
Cassino MSS. (saec. IX) and (saec. from which Kihle- 
wein published also found MS. 1065 (H. III. 
37. 1004) the Biblioteca Palatina Parma (saec. XV, pp. 125- 
127) described 


13. fol. 116v-129v, 136v-154v: 


Inc. fol. 116v: pulsis urinis. 
(!) agnoscendas febres omnes superius scriptum est. Nunc 
illud sciendum scito, quod maxime iam dixit, primum agnoscendas 
causas horigines species genera febrium. Quid sciamus 


que sunt generales que sunt speciales idest que sunt vere que 
non sunt vere... 


fol. 119v: Incipiamus nunc febrium dicere diversitates 

fol. 120v: effemera febre 

fol. 124v: Incipit 

fol. XXIIII. diebus creticis. vero creticum diem futurum 
senseris 

fol. 137r: XXV. ceteris creticis terciane quartane febribus idest 
cura ipscrum. Nam hec febres cum frigore rigore atque tremore 
accidunt (the order leaves 137, 139, 138, 140, 141, 136, 
137 bis) 

fol. 148r: LI. planetis febribus hic galieni 

fol. 154r: Incipit prognosticha. Utile est etiam hoc nosse 
prognostica vel bona vel mala non lateant 

Expl. fol. 154v: LX. Incipit signa mortifera iuxta hypocrate sentenciam. 

Unde scias quod his qui egrotat sine quod eos vigilie longiores 

turbaverint, neque fames, neque repentinas effusio ventris, aut nau- 
siorum aut sanguinis, eis fuerint cavitas oculorum, aut thymporum, 


Archiv fiir Geschichte der Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften und der 
Technik, 1930, vol. 12, pp. 9-10. 


Beitrage zur Geschichte und Beurtheilung der hippokratischen 
Schriften, Philologus, 1884, vol. 42, pp. 121 ff. 


Magistri Salernitani Nondum Editi, Turin, 1901, 491. 
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aut narium acumen vel bucarum conductio, aut aurium ultime 
depensione livore fuerit, scias eos morituros. 

Unde nunc finem faciam dicendi hoc libro, super his aliis 
dicturis causis alio incipiam, idest flegmone, fervoribus, 
atque thumoribus, erpe, duritiis, oncis, apostematibus, 
sthomaco, atque thorace, lateris dolorem, renibus, cola, 
yleo, thisintericis, lyentericis, quiliacis, ydropicis, 
artriticis, sangarenis, canchro, elefanciacis, aliis 
talibus. 


Photos fol. 116-120v, 136v-140r, 153-154 


The treatise close the Liber Febrium which published with 
the Passionarius Pseudo-Galeni sometimes Book 
VI. Editions: Lyon 1526, Basle 1531, Basle 1536. The order not 
quite the same. Thus Montp. chapter cognoscendis febrium 
causis corresponds Pass. Gal. VI, etc. Chapter remi- 
niscence the facies hippocratica (Prognosticon, cap. 2). 


Incl. fol. 129v: pulsis urinis omnium causarum dum esset difficilis 
ratio non nullium febrium dimersionis vel iminentis spiritus impetus 
previdere, urinam diversitates venarum varios pulsus arguto stilo 

fol. 135v: Syriasmon. Siriasmon usus est renis inquietudo 

Expl. fol. 136r: fac balneum subtus terra cum fasche geniperum 
mitte ibidem ipsum infirmum unge eum. 


Most the treatise identical, with the text published 
Pohl, Ein Pseudo-Galen Text aus dem friihen Mittelalter, betitelt 
“De pulsibus urinis omnium aus der Handschrift 
Nr. der St. Gallen, Inaug.-Diss., Leipzig, 1922. 
Other MSS., Monte Cassino 97, saec. Chartres 62, saec. X-XI. 


15. fol. 136: PoNDERIBUS MENSURIS. 


Inc. fol. 136r: Incipit ponderibus mensuris Dardanii Phylosophy 
Ratio Libra. 

Libra recipit uncias XII. Acetabulum recipit uncias scripulos 

VI. Oxibafum recipit uncias scripulos quod supra. (fol. 136v) 

Cyatum recipit unciam scripulos III. Cignum recipit scripulos 

VIII. Duella recipit similiter. Sicilicum recipit scripulos VI. 
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Sextula recipit scripula IIII. Stater recipit scripula Siclus 
recipit scripulos Dragma recipit scripulos III. Gema recipit 
scripulos III. Theme recipit scripulos III. Olca recipit scripulos 
Coclearium recipit scripulum unum medium. Scripulus recipit 
siliquas VI. Obulus recipit siliquas III. Semi obulus recipit siliquam 
mediam. Siliqua recipit grana ordei IIII. Ordeum recipit lentes 
II. Emina habet dragmas quod sunt scripuli CCC. Uncia habet 
dragmas VIII quod sunt scripuli Gramma habet theme VI. 
Congium vini habet libras VI. Sextarium mellis libras III. Sedromo 
habet libram unam dragmas III quod exodo vel regum 
legitur. Talentum recipit libras mediam. 

Aliter eis Ponderibus. Libra recipit huncias XII acita- 
bulos Acitabulum recipit oxibafum Oxibafus recipit cyatum 
Cyatus recipit cignos III. Cygnus recipit mestrum Mestrum 
recipit dulleam unam. Dullea recipit sicilicum medium. Sicilicus 
recipit sextulam Sextula recipit staterem Stater recipit siclum 
medium. Siclus recipit dragmam Dragma recipit cemam 
unam. Cema recipit theme Theme recipit unum. Olca 
recipit coclaria II. Coclearium recipit scripulum medium. Scri- 
pulus recipit gramma una. Gramma recipit obolos II. Obulus recipit 
semi obulos II. Semi obulus recipit siliquas III. Siliquas recipit 
grana ordei Ordeum recipit lentes II. Portio habet uncias 
Explicit deo gratias. 


Photos J.H.U. 


About Dardanus Dardanius see Friedrich Hultsch, Griechische 
und Romische Metrologie, Berlin 1882 and Metrologicorum Scrip- 
torum Reliquiae, Lipsiae, 1864-1866, vol. 


16. fol. 154v-165v: ANTIDOTARIUM. 


Inc. fol. 154v: Electuarium qui facit tussem constrictionem pectoris 


ventrem mediochriter curat, utilissimum est quartanariis eis 
qui sthomacho cybus acidescit, qui iugiter indiges- 
tionem paciuntur. Recipit hec: ciminu refrigdu unc. Rute folia 


unc. Piper dr. II. nitru dr. III. mel dispotum quod sufficit. Elec- 


fol. 159v: Exercicium omne labor naturaliter corpora siccat forcia 


facit. (fol. 160r) Similiter anime prodest senibus augetur. Exer- 
citium leve post cybos vel deambulatio corpora desiccat, ventrem 
pinguescere non permittit. Matutinum exercicium vel dehambulatio 
corpora temperat infundit, capiti multum prodest oculis 
manibus sensibus sed ventrem facile facit. Post exercicium vero 
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vel labore mollis dehambulatio multum iuvat. Laboris etenim vexa- 
cionem siccietatem sui, vel mollium vel blanda ingestionem retem- 
perat. Exercicium pulvere corpus infrigidat thumorem nudis 
pedibus tollit. Pulvis etenim frigidus est. Exercicium cum oleo 
calefacit corpus. Natura olei calida est. Hiemis tempore perunctum 
corpus nutritorium est arcendo cum frigore, corpus crescere 
pinguescere facit. 

Mense ianuario zinziber reuponticu bibere debet, sanguinem non 
debet minuare potionem contra frigora bibere elactuarium 
calefaciendum stomacum accipere debet. Mense februario (fol. 
160v) Mense decembris spicato condito bibet, studio boni corporis 
adiberi, quia omnes escas tempore confecta sunt. Aquam 


fol. Exponimus atque hordinamus qualiter per unumquemque 


mense, tempus, potiones erbis sit homini optimum saluti- 
ferum adibendum. Qui totum enim corpus salvum reddit caput 
denique pectus omnia interiora inlesa custodit. Per omnem 
etiam tempus suum opprimit detergit humorem. Cuius conpositio 
iste modo conficitur. 

Primitus mense martio, mittis erba salvia unc. semis, piper 
dr. II, cinnamomu dr. 


fol. 162v: Confectio soporis cyrurgia faciendas Opiu unc. Sucus 


iusquiami. Sucus codii. Sucus mandragorie, folia. Sucus edere 
arborense. Sucus morre silvatice inmature. Semen lactuce. Sucus 
conii idest cicute ana unc. Haec omnia simul unum commiscis 
vas eneo, sic ibidem mittis spongia nova canicularis diebus, 
omnia coquantur solem donec omnia consumantur 
spongia, quotiens opus fuerit sic mittis ipsa spongia aqua calida 
una hora, sic nares apponito, donec somnum capiat, sic facito 
aceto acro infusa, frequenter nare ponito. Item cyrurgia 
Sucus feniculi radix, nare mittito, mox sperge facit. capillos 
cadentibus 


Expl. fol. 165v: Antidotum geralogadion, menfitum est enim tempera- 


salis cocleario securus dabis potionem logadion, aliter species 
hec. 

Acaricu dr. Aloe unc. Ammoniacu dr. Foliu dr. 
Timi unc. Poliu unc. Cassia 


About Antidotaria see Sigerist, Studien und Texte zur 
Rezeptliteratur, Leipzig, 1923. 


The recipe for somniferous sponges found other early medi- 
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aeval MSS. such Bamberg III. saec. IX, and Monte Cassino 
69, saec. IX. 


Manuscript 450. 12-13th Century. Parchment. leaves, 
200 135-140mm. column, 143x85mm. lines. 


Signatures. 


History. Fonds Clairvaux. 
Catalogue. Libri 462. 


CONTENT. 


Inc. fol. Ir: dolore capitis 

eodem 

Index book three columns 
sinanciis 
eodem 
vocis debilitate 

Cephalea est dolor capitis qui multum tempus tenet non recens set 


vetus semper sensibilis modo plus modo minus. Intelligitur autem 


fol. book 
fol. 19v-49v: book II. 
Inc. Quoniam primi libri serie 
Expl. cum parvo sale balneis tardius utantur. 
fol. book III. 
Expl. avide studiosius percurrat. 
fol. 86r-93r: book IV. 
Inc. sciaticis 
siaglicis 
podagricis 
balneis 
alia cura. 
<S>ciaticum apprehendimus primum parvo ossis dolore 
Expl. fol. 93r: Fit enim multas passiones, hoc catarticum, maxime 
tertianum tipum, ictericos oculorum dolores, deponit 
etiam bene, sine molestia. Acutum non est nimium. 


few glosses the beginning. 
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Other MSS. Diels, Handschriften der antiken 127. 
MS. Chartres 62, saec. X-XI, Prof. Loren MacKinney, 
the University North Carolina, has complete photostatic copy. 

The history the so-called Passionarius Galeni, frequently 
attributed the Salernitan physician Gariopontus, rather compli- 
cated and shall discussed some other connection. clue given 
the introduction the Passionarius Galeni the Milan MS. 
Ambrosianus sup., saec. XI-XII, fol. 1r: 


Materia huius libri est theorica practica. Intentio sua est osten- 
dere passiones significationes earum. Utilitas est dandi congrua 
medicamina unicuique passioni. Cui partis philosophiae supponatur 
principaliter phisicae. Iste liber galieno compositus glauco nepoti 
suo missus apud latinos male ordinatus erat. Initium enim febre 
habebat quem garinpotus capite initium faciens composuit adiciens 
multa pauli alexandri theodori prisciani. passionibus tangit 
theoricam est res naturales non naturales quae sunt contra 
naturam. cur[r]is practicam tangit est chirurgiam farmaticam 
similia. Egritudo alia universalis alia particularis. Universalis 
quae est toto corpore febris. Particularis parte cephalea. 
Alia quae nomine universalis secundum diversa loca particularis 
dicitur apostema videlicet epatis pulmonis cetera ubicumque 
enim fiat apostema numcupatur. Sed veteres universalitate in- 
cipiebant partes veniebant. Moderni partibus totum 
veniunt incipiunt digniori membro est capite. 

quis intente cognoscere intentionem tocius libri desiderat prius 
cursim haec praenota capitula relegat quae brevi eulogio fronte 
huius libelli reperit. Quibus cognitis intentionem tocius libri 
cognoscere poterit. haec est via quae tibi monstrat flexus reflexus 
sequentis libri quam bene quaeris multus error seducet quin recte 
pervenias calcem librariae inventionis. Quae memoriae tenere 
poteris erit tibi gloria unius cuiusque passionis curationis bene 
poteris esse contius ita per singulos libros breviter capitula prae- 
notata reperies. 


The following MS. very late, but since contains some im- 
portant early mediaeval texts included here. Full descriptions 
are given these texts only; the later treatises only the title 
given. Most them are discussed Lynn Thorndike, History 
Magic and Experimental Science, Vol. 1-2, New York, 1923. 

The Herbal-group follows the tradition the See 
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Howald and Sigerist, Antonii Musae herba vettonica liber, 
Pseudoapulei herbarius etc. Corpus medicorum latinorum, vol. IV, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1927. 


277. 15th Century. Parchment fol. 1-30, 129- 
130, 161-163; paper fol. 31-128, 131-160. 164 leaves 
(fol. 1-163, fol. twice), 290-295 205-210 mm. 
columns, 212 140 mm. 42-47 lines. 

Gatherings. 

Signatures. Sometimes the following word. 

Illumination. fol. betonica, fol. 12r centaurea maior, 
centaurea minor (very faded), fol. 162r-163r, pic- 
tures the child utero illustrating Mustio (Fig. 3). 

History. From the library Cardinal Albani. 

Catalogue. Libri pp. 394-399. 

Literature. Pansier, manuel d’accouchements 
siécle, Janus, 1909, pp. 217-220. Henry 
Sigerist, doctor’s family the 15th century, Bulletin 
the Institute the History Medicine, The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1935, vol. III, pp. 159-162. 


recto first leaf blank. 


Inc.: Christi nomine amen. Incipit tabula libri platonis apuliensis sive 
Expl. fol. Ir: 117 tormentilla 
viperina 
ymolo 
Explicit 


fol. lv: Precatio TERRAE. 


Christi nomine amen. Incipit precacio terre quam antiqui 
pagani observabant volentes colligere herbas. 


Dea sancta tellus rerum nature parens que cun<c>ta generans 
regenerans 


Expl.: postulo hoc mihi maiestas prestet quod suplex rogo. 


; 
4 
4 
5 


i 


4 


Fig. Manuscript Montpellier 277, 15th Century, fol. 


Gynaecia Mustionis. 


a ‘ \ * 
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fol. lv: HERBARUM. 


Precatio omnium herbarum. 
Nunc vos potentes omnes herbas deprecor exoro maiestatemque 
vestram vos quas parens tellus generavit 
Expl.: gratias agam per nomen maiestatis qui vos iussit nasci. 


fol. lv-3r: HERBA VETTONICA LIBER. 


Inc. fol. lv: Epistola Anthonii muse missa Cesari Augusto herba 
vetonica quam tradidit sibi mr. Agrippa quantas virtutes habeat, que 
herba inventa fuit scolapio. 

Antonius musa cuius magister Agrippa salutem. Cesari augusto 
prestantissimo omnium mortalium 
fol. 2r: cum volueris uti sic utere. 
betonica 
betonica prima herba. Huius nomen herbe vectonica, omeos 
dicunt cestron 
Precatio eiusdem herbe. 
Herbe vectonica que primo inventa 
Prima cura eius capitis dolorem 

Expl. fol. Quadragesima sexta podagram mire dolorem 

linire, experti affirmant. 


fol. 3v-28v: HERBARIUS. 


Inc. fol. 3v: Christi nomine amen. Incipit liber Platonis apuliensis 
virtutibus diversarum herbarum. 
Epistola Apulegii cives suos. 
Apuliensis Plato cives suos. pluribus paucas vires herbarum 
curationes corporis medicis profuisse videatur. 
plantagine (open space for missing picture) 
Expl. fol. 28v: mandragora sexta, articulorum dolorem 
reservantur pluribus usibus profutura. 
Explicit medicinalis liber Apulegi virtutibus herbarum. Deo 
Gratias Amen. 
fol. blank. 


fol. 30r: ANONYMI TAXONE LIBER. 


Inc.: Christi nomine amen. Incipit libellus medicine nigrane factus 
melora bestiola quam greci taxonem vocant. Rex egipciorum 
Octaviano Augusto salutem. Plurimis exemplis expertus sum vic- 
toriam tuam prudentiam 

Expl.: Non erit periculum exercitibus tuis, prodest 
ciam quam barbari inferunt. 

Explicit liber virtutibus taxonis. 
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another hand added: nota secundum magistrum petrum prixina 
famosum medicum prixina quod sanguis taxonis pulvericatus 
mixtus cum equali parte tormentille tiriace auri tali mixtura 
data dr. liberatur pestifer descenderit sanus. 


fol. 30v-35v: Thessali philosophi virtutibus her- 
barum. 

fol. 36: Tractatus septem herbarum Alexandri Magni. 

fol. blank. 

fol. 38r-40v: Liber 

10. books I-IV. 

11. fol. 60v: Libellus his qui maleficiis impediti cum uxori- 
bus suis cohire non possunt. 

12. fol. Flores naturarum quod est primus liber Geberi. 


fol. 64r-65r: Liber secundus Hermetis. 
fol. 65v-68r: Ameti. 

fol. 68v-78v: Liber institutionum. 

fol. 79r-80v: Marci Graeci liber ignium. 
fol. Liber vulturis. 


fol. Liber diversarum artium. 


Inc. fol. Christi nomine amen. 

Incipit tabula sequentis libri apuliensis platonis (the two last 
words cancelled late hand that wrote instead: dyascoridis) 
herbis femininis qui dicitur liber antiquus ystoriatus. 

abrotano 

acanto 3... 

fol. 102r: Christi nomine amen. Incipit liber apuliensis platonis 
herbis femininis (addition: quem Simon Januensis vocat librum 
antiquum istoriatum). 

echino idest spine alba ca™ 

Prime nomen herbe echinum, nascitur locis montuosis lapi- 
dosis 

Expl. fol. aparine idest lappa val bardana sucus eius 
auribus distilatus, mox dolores inde mirifice discutit. Explicit liber 
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platonis apuliensis herbis femininis quem Simon Januensis vocat 
librum antiquum istoriatum. 
Deo laudes infinite. Amen. (fol. blank) 


See Kastner, Pseudo-Dioscoridis herbis femininis, 


Hermes, 1896, vol. 31, pp. 578-636. new critical edition badly 
needed. 


23. 


20. fol. Marbodi liber lapidum seu gemmis. 
21. fol. 117v-118r: Secretum secretis. 


22. fol. 118v-119r: Libellus virtute herbe momordice 
est 


fol. 119v-127r: SEXTI PAPYRIENSIS 
ANIMALIBUS PECORIBUS BESTIS 
VEL AVIBUS. 


Inc. fol. 119v: Incipit tabula sequentis libri sexti platonis animalibus. 
acceptore capitulo 
ansere 32... 

Explicit tabula sequentis libri Sexti platonis animalibus. 

fol. 120r: Christi nomine amen. Incipit liber Sesti platonis 
animalibus. 

cervo capitulum primum. Cornu cervi habet virtutes (rest 
page very faded) ... 

Expl. fol. 127r: yrundinibus capitulum 33. Prima cura tussellas 
faucium omnia vulnera lingue labiorum yrundines 
mele mulso decoctas vulneribus apositas mirifice persanat. 

Explicit liber Sexti platonis animalibus. 


24. fol. 127r-135r: Liber Aristotelis lapidibus preciosis. 


25. fol. 135v-145v: Liber Alberti Magni 
rerum. 

26. fol. 146r-147v: Rasis responsione quomodo 
aliqua empirica suis proprietatibus potest iuvare vel nocere. 


27. fol. 148r-160v: Liber Macri virtutibus herbarum. 


Published Henry Sigerist, 15th Century Text the Medicinal Virtues 
Madder, Bulletin the Institute the History Medicine, The Johns Hopkins 
University, 1936, vol. IV, pp. 57-60, and Herba Momordica, ibid., pp. 511-513. 
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fol. the owner the book (15th cent.) wrote the birth- 
dates, names and godfathers his children. See 
Sigerist, doctor’s family the 15th century, Bulletin 
the Institute the History Medicine, The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1935, vol. III, pp. 159-162. 


28. fol. (FRAGMENTUM). 


Inc. fol. 162r: (the text legend the pictures) Hic est secundum 
naturam primus partus melior omnibus partubus. quidem 


cum labi ceperit, nullus me[n]tus subest manus extendat ibi 


Expl. fol. 163r: Hac enim diligencia lapsus facile infantibus pre- 
paratur sani evadere possunt. que parit sine vexacione 
quassacione servatur. Plures enim infantes post dificillimum partum 
evasisse cognovimus vivere nos vidimus. Amen. 


Published with the illustrations Pansier, manuel d’accou- 
chements XVme siécle, Janus, 1909, pp. 217-220. About the 
confusion regard the number the MS., created Pansier, 
Sudhoff and Klein, see Henry Sigerist, summer research 
European libraries, Bulletin the Institute the History 
Medicine, The Johns Hopkins University, 1934, vol. II, 568. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SIR KENELME DIGBY, EMBRYOLOGIST 


ROBERT GORDON GRENELL 
Department Anatomy, University Minnesota 


The prevailing opinion among those who have written Sir 
Kenelme Digby, seems the effect that could appreciate 
the ideas other minds, but was way original, creative 
thinker himself. After perusal Digby’s works, difficult 
comprehend the basis for this conclusion. carefully studied the 
work the period, frequently discussing with colleagues and 
fellow-scientists his acquaintance. appears (especially Em- 
bryology) that not only checked the work already done, but 
proceeded further, arrive various conclusions concerning the 
development the ovum which were not only astoundingly ahead 
his time, but were essence the same the recent ideas this 
problem formulated within the last twenty thirty years. 

The life Digby sufficiently well known for its details 
omitted here. However, appreciate not only his character, but his 
mind well, necessary for make note the period 
which lived, with its resultant effect upon him, and vice-versa. 
The span his life, from 1603-1665, covering the major portion 
the seventeenth century, coincided with those men such Milton, 
Boyle, Shakespeare, Harvey, Rembrandt, Bach, Cervantes, Newton, 
Spinoza, Galileo, Gilbert and many others, and with the founding 
The Royal Society (1663). intellect such Digby’s, was, 
expected, more than ordinarily stimulated these men and 
their their influence upon him was the strongest and most pro- 
ductive, but this influence was tempered the undeniable fact that 
many ways (enough almost obscure his important contribu- 
tions, much the granules veil the nucleus mast cell) was 
man his time. One may highly entertained the stories 
Digby the duellist, the braggart, the Beau Brummel, and the Falstaff. 
Again, one may intrigued Digby the perspicacious, the wily 
and the logician. appears blending the intellectual and the 
spectacular, ever curious and ever producing ideas and arriving 
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logical conclusions, (which although reached frequently peculiar 
and devious means, were nonetheless great degree remarkably 
sound) yet nature part the glittering tinsel, clever diplomacy 
and intrigue the seventeenth century, essential man who 
wished live for sixty-three years, spurning the romantic pro- 
posals Queens, escaping like Theseus from the labyrinthine re- 
ligious (he was thought Catholic the Catholics and Protestant 
the Protestants, never admitting denying either) and secular 
traps besetting his every step, and expiring quietly his bed, with 
his head his shoulders—a most remarkable performance. Essen- 
tially the best short description him has been given one 
his relatives, who said was remarkable for his versatility; 
played many parts, and with all his dignity, solemnity and bombast, 
may doubted whether ever took himself very seriously. 
him, the world would appear have been stage, and all the men 
(himself included) and women merely players.” Obviously, 
would tend wonder how seriously man who stood whole- 
heartedly behind Harvey’s new theory the circulation, could 
believe the efficacy some the doubtful remedies said 
have prescribed, such snail-soup and capons fed the flesh 
vipers. Upon superficial analysis, would seem one might have 
difficulty deciding classify Sir Kenelme philosopher, poli- 
tician, theologian and scientist, rather than quack and char- 
latan—a Cagliostro—, but after further study, cannot fail 
observe his sincerity, perspicacity and ability. glance the titles 
his works listed almost sufficient make one 
aware the qualities Digby’s character and mind. 

Chapters 23, and the Two contain his 
experiments and conclusions embryology. This discussion strik- 
ing for the clarity and logic with which the problems epigenesis 
and preformation are presented (for almost the first time since 
Albertus Magnus about 400 years before). constantly keep 
mind what was going the world which Digby offered his 
hypotheses, the criticism that they would cause can understood 


Wood, Athenae vol. pp. 352-3. 


Digby, Treatise the Nature Bodies and Treatise the Nature 
Soul, Paris, 1644. 
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with alacrity. How could anyone dare suggest that there new 
creation development from the egg, and not merely expansion 
pre-existing materials which were “divinely” constructed? 
Furthermore, mechanism had already become the popular cure-all,” 
and Digby’s determinism was bitter pill swallow for his 
fellow-Englishmen, must the defense Soviet Russia pub- 
lished not long ago the Dean Canterbury. Sir Kenelme 
definitely proves himself epigeneticist, absolutely refusing 
hold with the opinion those who hold that everything containeth 
formally all things.” says, Our main question shall whether 
they framed entirely once, successively, one part after 
another? And this latter way, which part first? ... Why should 
not the parts made generation matter like that which 
maketh them nutrition? they augmented one kind 
juyce that after severall changes turneth the length into flesh and 
and into every sort mixed body similar part whereof the 
sensitive creature compounded, and that joyneth itself what 
findeth there already made, why should not the same juyce with the 
same progresse heat and moisture, and other due temperaments, 
converted the first into flesh and bone, though none formerly 
there joyn itself 

bean, any other seed and put the earth, and let 
water fall upon it; can then choose but that the bean must 
The bean swelling, can choose but break the skin? The skin 
broken, can choose (by reason the heat that it) but push 
out more matter, and that action which may call germinating? 
Can these germs choose but pierce the earth small strings, they 
are able make their way? Thus drawing the thrid care- 
fully along through your fingers, and staying every knot 
examine how tyed; you see that this difficult progresse the 
generation living creatures obvious enough comprehended 
and the steps set down; one would but take the pains and 
afford the time that necessary note diligently all the circum- 
stances every change Now all this orderly succession 
mutations necessarily made bean, force sundry cir- 
cumstances and externall accidents; why may not conceived 
that the like also done sensible creatures, but more perfect 
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manner, they being perfecter substances? Surely the progresse 
have set down much more reasonable than conceive that the 
seed the male there already act, the substance flesh, bone, 
sinews and veins, and the rest those severall similar parts which 
are found the body animall, and that they are but extended 
their due magnitude the humidity drawn from the mother, 
without receiving any substantial mutation from what they were 
originally the seed. Let then confidently conclude, that all 
generation made fitting, but remote, homogeneall-compounded 
substance upon which outward agents, working the due course 
Nature, change into another substance, quite different from the 
first, and make less homogeneall than the first was. And other 
circumstances and agents change this second into third, that 
third into fourth; and onwards, successive mutations that 
still make every new thing become less homogeneall than the former 
was, according the nature heat, mingling more and more 
different bodies together, untill that substance produced which 
consider the period all these Generation not made 
aggregation like parts presupposed like ones; nor 
specifical worker within; but the compounding seminary 
matter with the juyce which accrueth from without and with 
the steams circumstant bodies, which ordinary course 
nature are regularly imbibed degrees and which every 
degree doe change into different thing. 

The above exposition most certainly, its essentials, agree- 
ment with the present day views the physico-chemical development 
the egg, and with the ideas protagonists epigenesis from 
William Harvey (called development epigenesin sive partium super- 
Caspar Friedrich Wolff and Delage, Etienne 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Driesch and Wilson. This amazing similarity 
strikes more sharply when compare Digby’s theories with 
passages such that The physiologist and experimen- 
talist have for the most part instinctively turned towards epi- 
genetic interpretation development, the morphologist towards 
preformistic evolutionary one;.... means that are unable 


Wilson, B., The Cell Development and Heredity, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1925. 
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conceive how self-determining system can increase its own 
initial complexity interaction its chemical and physical com- 
ponents. far such system independent external causes 
can only transform and redistribute components that are inherent 
the system from the beginning. What determines the pattern 
these initial localizations still almost completely unknown but 
there are certain indications that may regarded product 
the response the egg conditions external itself.” 

Digby concludes saying, Out our short survey, which 
(answerable our weak talents, and slender experience) perswade 
myself appeareth evidently enough that effect this worke 
generation there needeth not supposed forming virtue Vis 
Formatrix unknown power and operation, those that con- 
sider things suddenly and grosse use put. Yet discourse, 
for conveniency and shortnesse expression shall not quite 
banish that terme from all commerce with us; that what mean 
rightly understood, which the complex assemblement, 
chain all the causes, that concur produce this effect, 

Even this brief glimpse Digby’s acuity, must lead one regard 
him one the great thinkers his time, not one the 
fathers embryology. most ubiquitous character, mixture 
the sound and the unsound, the true and the false, nonetheless 


shows here, that capability for original thought which has been 
denied him many. 


THE WAR 1812 AND THE MARINE HOSPITAL FOR 
THE PORT BOSTON 


HENRY VIETS, 
Librarian, Boston Medical Library 


War brings many added responsibilities the medical profession. 
Even small battle, particularly naval engagement, may tax the 
capacity hospital and the medical officers charge. Such, 
indeed, was the case the Marine Hospital for the Port Boston 
during the War 1812, shown the report the physician 
charge, David Townsend. Following Benjamin Waterhouse 
director the Hospital Charlestown, Mass., Townsend served 
from 1809 1829. His career and account this Hospital, 
with its 141 years history, has recently been delightfully told 
recent successor, John 

Townsend’s Return for 1810 through 1816 here 
reproduced. During the year 1812 there were admitted the 
Hospital 475 patients, over twice the number cared for 1811. 
addition the statistical report, Townsend fortunately appended 
some pertinant remarks considerable historical interest. com- 
menting, Townsend remarks: “the extra number Patients 
1812 was consequence wounded Prisoners from the British 
Frigate Guerriére, and great numbers Seamen from our re- 
turned public Ships with inveterate Scurvy.” The reference the 
Guerriére recalls one the turning points American history and 
Townsend’s report gives unusual sidelight the famous meeting 
the Constitution and the Guerriére, August 19, 1812. The Guer- 
riére was captured, and later set fire and sunk, after her crew 
272 men were removed the Constitution. Fifteen the 272 
had been killed and were wounded. Captain Isaac Hull brought 
back the prisoners and wounded Boston and thus added sixty 
more patients those already under Townsend’s care the Marine 
Hospital. There were, moreover, seven wounded from the Con- 


John W.: The United States Marine Hospital, Port Boston. 
ington: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 1940. Pp. 91. 


Townsend’s Return Patients,” 1810-1816, Marine Hospital for the Port Boston. 
(Courtesy the Boston Medical Library.) 
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stitution, remarkably small number when one considers that her 
compliment was 456 men, compared with 272 the 
banquet honor the victory was held Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
September fifth and hoped that good Dr. Townsend was not 
forgotten when invitations were 

The second part Townsend’s regarding the in- 
crease population the Marine Hospital Boston the year 
1812 does not, fear, resound the credit the Navy the 
medical profession. The great numbers Seamen from our re- 
turned public Ships with inveterate Scurvy,” not pleasant fact 
face. Had not the doctrines the father nautical medicine,” 
James Lind, whose book scurvy had been published 1754, 
penetrated into the American Navy? Were all the good works 
Admiral Watson and Sir Gilbert Blane, culminating the Admi- 
ralty order 1795 after which, Garrison points out, scurvy 
disappeared from the Navy magic,” ignored the Ameri- 
cans? Townsend’s report would make feel so, for the epithet for 
Britisher, was term derision Townsend’s well 
our day and was not used grateful recognition Lind’s dis- 
covery the antiscorbutic properties the citrus That 
our ships the line, including presumably, the should 
come home with inveterate Scurvy 1812 and fill Townsend’s 
wards with 200 more additional patients, indicates the wretched 
state American Naval medicine ship-board that time. 

The next year, 1813, Townsend still had large number 
patients. Some were the wounded from the Chesapeake, returned 
from Chesapeake was overcome the Shannon 
June first, 1813, just outside Boston Harbor. not clear how 
the wounded the Chesapeake were brought back Boston, for 
the naval war continued well into 1814. Perhaps Broke, the gallant 
Captain the Shannon, made some arrangement exchange 
prisoners wounded after this American disaster. 


Ibid.: The names the wounded, their ship, date entrance and discharge 
death recorded the Prescription Book the Marine Hospital Charles- 
town, now preserved Hospital. The title-page one the volumes and page 
for 1813 reproduced the article Trask. 

A.: The Frigate Constitution and other Historic Ships. Salem, 
Mass.: Marine Research Society, 1928. Pp. 155. 
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Finally, Townsend points out that even his extra patients were 
value the medical profession for they offered the rare oppor- 
tunity acquiring practical knowledge such well 
known that the Hospital was open the students the Harvard 
Medical School, both under Waterhouse and Townsend. have 
doubt that they, well the doctors who assisted Townsend, 


profited the unusual experiences presented them the War 
1812. 
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MEDICO-HISTORICAL NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 


DEDICATION THE OSLER MEMORIAL BUILDING 
THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
“OLD BLOCKLEY,” JUNE 1940 


HOW IDEA GREW INTO REALITY 


ROBERT HUNTER* 
Blockley Resident Laryngologist, Philadelphia General Hospital 


Dr. Kenneth Lynch, now Vice Dean and Professor Pathology 
the Medical College the State South Carolina, Charleston, C., was 
the American Society Clinical Pathology when met 
Philadelphia 1931. Having been Resident Pathologist the Philadelphia 
Hospital 1911 and being well acquainted with the history the Old Post 
House Blockley (colloquial name the Philadelphia General Hospital), 
suggested the annual dinner the desirability preserving this little 
old shrine ambition and hard work.” This suggestion struck responsive 
note with Dr. David Riesman, who was the invited guest the dinner, 
especially the Medical Board was preparing that time for the Bi- 
centenary Celebration the founding the Philadelphia Almshouse, which 
was held December 1932. The Philadelphia General Hospital the direct 
outgrowth the Philadelphia Almshouse which was founded 1728 and 
built 1731 1732 4th Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Accounts 
Almshouse proposed 1712 and again 1717 are record but not 
know whether not one was built. The title, Philadelphia Hospital” was 
first given the hospital department the Philadelphia Almshouse 1835, 
and the title, Philadelphia General Hospital” was given 1920. Manuscript 
records exist showing hospitalization and medical care the sick from 
March, 1767. 

November, 1931, meeting the Executive Committee the 
Medical Board the Philadelphia General Hospital motion was passed 
designating the old Post House the Osler Memorial Building. This re- 
solution was referred through proper channels the Director Health 
Philadelphia. Although the building was thus set aside because the 
historic interest, nothing was done that time toward making memorial. 
The new Laboratory Building having been erected, the Autopsy Department, 
including the Pathological Department and Laboratory, was moved the new 
building, and the old Post House was relegated perform the lowly function 
paint shop for the hospital. Eight years went before anything further 
was done. Through the influence Dr. Abraham Cohen, Messrs. John 
Wyeth Brother, Inc., became interested our project. Dr. David Riesman, 
President the Medical Board the Philadelphia General Hospital, ap- 


Chairman the Osler Memorial Committee and Chairman the Committee 
the Osler Memorial and Blockley Historical Museum. 
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pointed the following committee the Osler Memorial October 26, 1939: 
Dr. William Hughes, Dr. William Turnbull and Dr. Robert 
Hunter, Chairman. November 10, 1939 Dr. Marion Hague Rea and Dr. 
Abraham Cohen were added the Committee, the request the Chairman, 
representatives the Blockley Ex-Residents’ Association. The Committee 
met and considered the offer Messrs. John Wyeth Brother, Inc. 
toward the restoration the old Post House and the gift the original 
painting “Osler Old Blockley” Dean Cornwell. These offers were 
accepted unanimously and through the influence Dr. Hubley Owen, 
Director Health Philadelphia, the assistance Mr. Walter Antrim, 
Director City Architecture, and Mr. Samuel Baxter, the Bureau 
Engineering Surveys and Zoning, was enlisted. Mr. Frank Law, 
President the Company, gave dinner the Penn Athletic Club, where 
the nearly completed oil painting was unveiled. The guests were Dr. Hubley 
Owen, Director Public Health Philadelphia, Dr. David Riesman, 
President the Medical Board the Philadelphia General Hospital, and 
Dr. Edward Schuman, Chairman the Executive Committee the 
Medical Board the Philadelphia General Hospital and Doctors Hughes, 
Turnbull, Cohen, Rea and Hunter the Osler Memorial Committee. Mr. 
Antrim and Mr. Baxter, whose assistance has been invaluable the Com- 
mittee, were present; also Mr. Dean Cornwell, the artist. Any apprehen- 
sion about the desirability the painting was immediately dispelled when 
was unveiled. The artist’s imaginative conception Osler Old 
Blockley proved delightful composition with rich coloring and 
attractive play light and shade beneath the buttonwood trees that stand 
outside the Post House. After the first gasp pleasure the beauty the 
painting, there was the usual constructive criticism, and some questions 
the historical correctness the picture. Mr. Cornwell then set our minds 
ease explaining that artist does not pretend make exact photo- 
graphic presentation scene, but rather suggest the topic. this 
instance thought better depict pleasant setting than, let say, 
show Osler working over cadaver. The warm red blanket afforded con- 
trast color, said, did the light and shade under the trees, and the 
well dressed lady visitor helped relieve the drab monotony the hospital 
garb, and added touch what one might have hoped for, rather than what 
one actually saw the old institution. this dinner, Dr. Riesman spoke 
his usual good form. was one his last public appearances. had been 
confined bed for couple days before the dinner, but his interest 
Blockley led him attend. remained ill until just few days before the 
Dedication, when asked his physician could not walk about little 
hoped able attend the Osler Memorial ceremonies. Assent was 
given but Dr. Riesman passed away before the meeting was interested in. 
Thus one his last efforts was the interest the Blockley that loved 
and served 
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Many Committee meetings were held discuss the restoration the building. 
May the Chairman called for more assistance and Dr. William Bradley 
and Dr. Jefferson Clark were appointed the Committee. The Com- 
mittee decided restore the autopsy room just was Osler’s day, but 
restore the rest the building with the thought mind its present 
day utility. The room which had contained the ice box for the bodies was 
converted into vault which the Institution’s ancient manuscript records 
going back 1752 could stored. The rooms which had housed the Patho- 
logical Laboratory the years succeeding Osler were finished with the 
thought their use for museum purposes. making these restorations the 
Committee frequently sought the advice Mr. George Taggart, who had 
taken charge the autopsy room few months after Osler resigned and who 
has continued charge the present day, having come regarded 
succeeding generations Blockley Residents veritable part the 
Institution. 

The Dedication exercises were held the Auditorium the Administra- 
tion Building June 1940. The date selected, came immediately before 
the meeting the American Medical Association New York and made 
possible for many our out town friends attend. Many them 
came from distant parts the United States and Canada. Over five hundred 
attended the ceremonies. The Committee regretted that this date made 
impossible, because pre-Convention affairs, for many our Phila- 
delphia friends and some members the Staff attend. The program was 
follows: 


The Osler Memorial Building The Philadelphia General Hospital 
Blockley 
Dedicated June Eighth, Nineteen-Forty 


And the premier showing the painting Osler Old 


Dr. William Egbert Robertson 
Physician, Philadelphia General Hospital, 
1914 date. 

“Introductory Remarks” William Hughes 
Physician, Philadelphia Hospital 1889- 
1914. Honorary Consultant, Philadelphia 
General Hospital, 1916 date. 

“Osler knew Dr. Joseph McFarland 

Resident Physician, Philadelphia Hospital, 

1889. Pathologist, Philadelphia General 
Hospital, 1900 date. 

“Osler .......... Dr. MacCallum 
Professor Pathology, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. former pupil Dr. 
Osler. 


THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


PHILADELPHIA GENERAL 
Dr. David Riesman, President the Board 
Dr. Ruth Hartley Weaver, President, Blockley Ex-Residents’ Association 
Miss Loretta Johnson, Superintendent Nurses 
Hon. Robert Lamberton, Mayor the City Philadelphia 
Dr. Hubley Owen, Director Public Health 
Dr. Martha Tracy, Assistant Director Public Health 
Dr. William Turnbull, Medical Director and Superintendent 


FOR THE RESTORATION THE Post 


Dr. David Riesman Dr. Jefferson Clark 
Dr. William Hughes Dr. Abraham Cohen 
Dr. William Turnbull Dr. Marion Hague Rea 
Dr. William Bradley Dr. Robert Hunter 


After the dedication the Old Autopsy House was opened the guests. 
Osler’s autopsy room with its original table, desk and cabinet place and 
the old record book with descriptions autopsies Osler’s handwriting 
were display. this room the magnificent and colorful painting Osler 
Old Blockley” was display and here will hang permanent 
memorial one the famous medical men the history the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. Ancient manuscript records the Philadelphia Almshouse 
dating back 1752 were displayed the vault, while the upstairs rooms 
were devoted chiefly Osleriana, some which had not been previously 
exhibited. 

The Dedication the building and the acceptance the painting made 
necessary for the Staff consider how could best use the new facilities. 
The first step was provide more help the Committee. Dr. Torrey,* 
who had succeeded Dr. Riesman President the Medical Board the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, appointed the following additional members 
the Staff: Doctors George Pfahler, Walter Elmer, Philip Williams, 
Harold Robertson and Louis LaPlace. 

The Committee the Osler Memorial was discharged and the same mem- 
bers were appointed the Committee the Osler Memorial and Blockley 
Historical Musum. The generous gift $500.00 from Dr. Charles Burr, 
former associate Osler’s the Staff the Philadelphia Orthopedic 
Hospital and member the Staff Blockley for many years, made 
possible equip the vault for the reception our old books, 1042 which 
have been returned from the Free Library Philadelphia, through the 
generous action its Board Trustees and the Librarian, Mr. Franklin 
Price. These books had been given the Free Library eight years ago 
the Medical Board the Hospital when adequate place could found 
the Hospital for their storage. They are part the records the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse and Philadelphia Hospital from 1752 1920. 


Deceased January 11, 1941. 


a 
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The Committee wishes thank, the name the Medical Board the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, Messrs. John Wyeth Brother, Inc., 
Philadelphia and Dr. Hubley Owen, Director Public Health Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Wm. Turnbull, Medical Director, Dr. Wm. Egbert Robertson, 
Vice-President the Medical Board, and all the other friends who contri- 
buted the success the affair. 


WILLIAM HUGHES, M.D. 


Physician the Philadelphia Hospital, 1889-1914 
Honorary Consultant, Philadelphia General Hospital 


member the staff the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
pleasant privilege welcome you here this unveiling, you might put it, 
the shrine the memory Osler the spirit Old Blockley,” and 
wish extend invitation you visit this shrine after these ceremonies 
have been concluded. the old Post House where Osler worked. have 
been able reconstruct that resembles nearly possible what 
was Osler’s time, and hangs the painting Dean Cornwell 
Old Blockley.” this painting, Oslér, characteristic attitude, 
addressing group residents, teaching them, probably joking with them 
was his wont. 

Now, Old Blockley,” those who knew it, was place enchant- 
ment, full traditions. Its drawing power evidenced the fact that there 
are here today thirteen the old Osler residents more than fifty years ago. 
was probably less efficient than the present institution but has certainly 
had more smells.” 

This how came about: Some ten years ago meeting the 
Medical Board, seeing that the old Post House was likely disappear the 
march modern progress, was resolved make forever shrine it. 
Nothing happened for while until Doctor Abraham Cohen took the matter 
up. interested John Wyeth and Brother and through their financial 
assistance that are able reconstruct and make shrine it. They also 
furnished the painting. 

Now, Mr. Law, their president, who here with us, want extend 
our sincere thanks for their generosity which has enabled complete this 
project. know that His Honor, the Mayor, were here had hoped, 
would echo this account the citizens Philadelphia. 

Although not resident Blockley,” official connection with the 
hospital the University caused thrown intimately contact with 
Osler and knew him well and loved him pupil should love his master. 

Osler was man indefatigable work. His chief ambition was get 
the bottom things. was unexcelled teacher. physician was 
probably somewhat realist, and while used some drugs and believed 
them, was not very reliant any abstruse medicinal composition. 
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JOSEPH McFARLAND, M.D. 


Resident Physician Philadelphia Hospital, 1889; 
Pathologist Philadelphia General Hospital 


was the occasion the opening the Medical Department the 
University Pennsylvania early October, 1885, when was still new 
professor, and entering student, that first saw and heard Dr. William 
Osler, the man who was later become ideal and was influence 
whole life. delivered the opening address, given the lower lecture room 
the old medical building, now known Logan Hall, and his appropriate 
subject was The Transplantation Man.” 

Modestly, almostly hesitatingly, weighed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages the man and his environment movement that necessitated the 
withdrawal roots, both large and small, from their old soil and their 
insertion into new one whose favorable unfavorable qualities had yet 
discovered. 

that time Medicine subject was not taught until the third last 
year the course instruction, that, two years were pass before was 
again hear him speak the relation professor student. was 
good fortune, however, have had one personal interview with him. had 
the time severe and protracted cold, and was very apprehensive lest 
might already the victim consumption. After having consulted one 
two other professors who did nothing but prescribe each different 
cough syrup, and having experienced improvement, decided with much 
perturbation seek the advice this new professor, about whom the upper 
class students were speaking idolatrous terms. found him his office 
very unpretentious private house the east side 15th Street below 
Chestnut, close the old YMCA building. entered directly from the hall 
the house into the presence the doctor who sat desk covered with 
papers and books, writing. were frills. The furniture appeared 
long used and unattractive. There was not nurse, secretary, assistant 
come interview me. paused, greeted without rising, asked sit 
down, and listened explained who was and why had come. When 
had finished, there was pausé perhaps minute. Then said: Get 
clinical thermometer and take your temperature about five o’clock every 
evening. you have any fever, come back and see again.” That was 
all. flourish stripping the buff for auscultation, palpi- 
tation, and percussion, cough syrups, cod-liver oil, consider going 
did what told me, found that had fever, and did not back 
again interrupt his writing what may have been that wonderful book, 
The Practice Medicine,” appear 1892. 

serious illness postponed graduation medicine for year but gave 
the advantage many additional months instruction under the man 
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all recognized the master mind medicine his day. shouid not say all. 
There were differences opinion about him and some outspoken hostility 
toward him. Students were accustomed differences opinion among their 
professors and not infrequently took delight them. Thus, Dr. David 
Hayes Agnew, Professor Surgery, who had adopted the then new system 
“antiseptic surgery,” advised the stitching scalp wounds after careful 
disinfection; but Dr. John Ashhurst, Professor Clinical Surgery, never 
stitched them because the patient was apt contract tetanus; but Osler’s 
differences were frequently brought out with the added force irony and 
sarcasm. For example, remember one his bedside talks—all his teach- 
ing was done the bedside, the bed being wheeled into the lecture room 
before whole class students the University Hospital, group the 
students going with him into ward the Blockley Hospital. This talk was 
cirrhosis the liver, and were shown advanced case with ascites 
and marked circulatory obstruction. After all phases the disease had been 
dwelt upon and the treatment reached, turned one the students and 
said, Now, what shall for this man?” The student, remembering 
instruction received other departments, unhesitatingly responded, Ad- 
minister potassium iodide absorb the connective tissue his liver.” 
Assuming erect and somewhat belligerent attitude, and emphasizing each 
word with extended forefinger, Osler said, You might well administer 
iodide potassium absorb lead pencil the man’s vest pocket 
absorb the connective tissue his liver.” 

These words have never forgotten, though not remember what, 
any, treatment was prescribed. probably recommended medication 
any kind. Indeed, that was his usual custom. the patient bed, 
carefully regulate his diet, keep his bowels comfortably moving” were apt 
his only recommendations. This led the charge, that was thera- 
peutic nihilist, that only studied his patients and did not treat them, and 
brought upon his head the execration those members the class who 
had come into the study medicine through pharmacy and had worked 
drug clerks. There were good many them those days, all whom 
knew large number elegant formulae, much greater advantage the 
pharmacist than the patient. They all believed that practice consisted 
the administration drugs. 

was difficult for such understand some Osler’s methods, for 
example his treatment the cardiac cases. all the other clinics, and 
almost every other our teachers, every case cardiac disease was 
immediately given digitalis. Osler pronounced and used 
very sparingly. His remedy for most cases was rest bed, careful diet, and 
compound tincture cardamom. 

was accustomed say, What this heart needs rest and food. 
doesn’t want whipped and driven further exhaustion.” regard 
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the cardamom would say, pleasing appearance, has agree- 
able odor, distinctive aromatic taste, and readily accepted the patient. 
does neither harm nor good. Give until you find out what else may 
desirable do.” 

was also insistent upon not treating patient until you knew what 
ailed him. This principle was once carried far that almost brought 
about his expulsion from Blockley. was 1880, only five years before, 
that Laveran discovered the plasmodium malaria, and suppose that its 
announcement this country was received with the same widespread skepti- 
cism that the tubercle bacillus. During whole course medicine 
never saw anyone who either looked for the blood curiosity, 
for the purpose making diagnosis malarial fever. Let add 
passing that the time which speak the microscope was scarcely used 
clinical medicine except for the examination urinary sediments; but 
his microscope into the hospital wards and searched the blood 
all fever patients for malarial parasites whatever else might find, 
giving them quinine when parasites were found, they were, con- 
tinuing examine the blood from day day, often delaying the admini- 
stration the specific until had studied all phases the parasitic 
development. 

The Guardians the Poor considered this unpardonable neglect 
the sick poor and let Dr. Osler know that continued such careless 
practice would requested yield his position someone else. He, 
however, continued very much the same way; was obstinate man. 
also busied himself searching for the dysenteric amoebae, filarial worms, 
and with the diseases the blood. had what think was the first blood 
counting apparatus Philadelphia, and his observations and de- 
ductions were most scientific, instructive and interesting; but always far 
advance his colleagues, was frequently sneered at. Here example 
how would come about. 

One our professors holding clinic the University Hospital brought 
young woman with what called chlorosis green sickness.” Having 
pointed out the salient features and characteristic symptoms, turned one 
the students the class, devoted disciple Osler, and said, Now, 
what would you for this girl?” Full his master’s spirit the student 
answered, Well, would begin counting the blood corpuscles.” Non- 
sense!” cried the professor. Don’t you see that she has anemia? What 
she wants iron. She doesn’t want her blood corpuscles counted.” the 
counter currents ran, but the most intelligent students, was Osler who 
triumphed. 

writer eloquent and forceful English and fascinating reader any- 
thing that had written, Osler seemed have more less difficulty with 
extemporaneous speech, not ordinary conversation, when, after dinner 
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his own home, surrounded few chosen friends, let himself and 
rambled about the realms travel, literature, poetry, and art, but the 
clinic and the bedside. The difficulty may have been largely preoccupation 
with variety things, but his speech was sometimes filled with interrup- 
tions and lightning-like changes subject almost incoherent. 

was Osler who made, ruined, career. leave those who know 
decide upon that question. 

became medical student with the fixed determination great 
surgeon, Osler allured the direction clinical medicine and am- 
bition was changed. wanted follow his example and become clinician, 
great otherwise. Once, one rare opportunities converse with 
him, confided this fact him and asked him advise how proceed 
that accomplishment. His answer staggered me. Well, the first thing 
will devote about ten years pathology.” 

couldn’t forget what had said, and having completed service 
resident physician here, went Germany study pathology; but before 
went, wrote Osler, then Baltimore, asking just what secure 


the best advantages and receive the best attention. reply came penned 
letter saying: 


Baltimore, 
August 31, 1890 
Dear Doctor: 

Take introductions abroad—they are not worth the paper. The 
only introduction German professor cares snap the finger for 
see fellow hard work. will then pay him plenty 
attention. Give your card the professor with whom you wish 
work—to Leube Wurzburg—and you will well 
received. Both are excellent men with. 


Yours sinverely, 


Wm. Osler.” 


did said except that went Heidelberg instead Wurzburg and 
worked with Arnold, Ernst, and Erb. When returned America, re- 
membering the ten years devoted pathology, applied Juan 
Guiteras, then professor pathology, and was made assistant the pro- 
fessor pathology without any salary, then assistant demonstrator 
pathology $100 year, then demonstrator pathology $500 year, and 
then addition, lecturer bacteriology. During the first five years, wrote 


book bacteriology, and upon its appearance was surprised and delighted 
receive the following letter 


Abbott 


William Osler 


Osler; Dr. Malloch. 


Osler 
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Baltimore 
March 1896 
Dear McFarland: 

Saunders was kind enough send copy your book 
Pathogenic Bacteria. much pleased with it, and congratulate you 
upon the publication what will for the students most useful 
work. 

With kind regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


Wm. Osler.” 


1900 and 1901 smallpox scare occurred Philadelphia and Camden 
that led great increase vaccination. This was followed remarkable 
number cases tetanus exploited the newspaper. The circumstances 
attracted attention and interested more than any colleagues 
because had been for number years the director commercial labora- 
tory which vaccine virus was prepared. suspected that the source the 
trouble was the virus, and set out see whether all the cases had 
not been vaccinated with the same preparation. hunted the doctor and 
families each individual case inquiring, when, where, and how, whom, 
and with what vaccine virus they had been vaccinated, until found that all 
but one the cases resulted from the use the same virus. Having 
own opinion successfully explained the epidemic wrote and published 
findings. That paper aroused storm protest. was visited the 
President the Board Health company with the Chief Diagnostician 
the Health Department, who upbraided for having played into the 
hands the anti-vaccinationists. was censured the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, and was threatened the vaccine manufacturers with 
suit for having injured their business. however, was conscious but one 
purpose—to show the disastrous effects that might result from 
the manufacture the virus, and urge the adoption some system 
testing the vaccine insure its purity, These ends were eventually accom- 
plished, through government inspection and there has been other similar 
outbreak tetanus following vaccination. What relief was, the midst 
all that condemnation, receive the following 

Baltimore, 
May 14, 1902 
Dear McFarland: 

Congratulations your vaccination paper. That good solid 
piece work. not see that there any other possible conclusion 
than that you have reached, that the particular virus has been respon- 
sible for the trouble. wish the Lancet people had seen your paper 
before they wrote the editorial Wilson’s communication. Send 
them copy your paper once. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wm. Osler.” 


the Regius Professor Medicine, 


* 
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1904 came the announcement Osler’s appointment the Regius 
Professorship Medicine Oxford. had been kind congratulating 
me, now desired reciprocate and wrote him letter. suppose that was 
one many that received and never expected have answer, but 
came: 

Pointe-a-pic, Quebec, Canada 
September 1904 
Dear McFarland: 

Thanks for your kind note congratulations. great 
wrench leave all good friends this side but really 
matter self-preservation. could not long stand the pressure 
present life. not leave until next June. have congratulate you 
your book, Textbook Pathology, with which spent hour 
very pleasantly the New York Library Monday. like the 
arrangement very much and the illustrations are very good. was 
much pleased with the sections looked over. 


Sincerely yours, 
Osler.” 


Osler’s only child, Revere, was killed action the World War 
August 30, 1917, through direct hit upon the artillery unit which 
served. soon the melancholy news this reached me, wrote 
Osler expressing sincere sympathy. honored answering 
note his own handwriting. the most treasured all his letters me. 
One characteristic sentence remains mind. says with undoubted 
fortitude, was dreadful wrench.” 


BLOCKLEY 
The Dedication the Osler Memorial Building Old Blockley 


MacCALLUM 
Professor Pathology, The Johns Hopkins University 


gracious and richly deserved honor the memory Doctor Osler 
that the building where served eagerly and such inspiring manner 
should named the Osler Memorial Building. shall try speak the 
lasting and stirring impression upon his students that came from his intense 
and eager interest pathological anatomy which was essential part 
his work the years Professor Clinical Medicine the University 
Pennsylvania, had been McGill and continued Baltimore. 


former pupil Osler. 
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Doctor Osler was born Bond Head, Ontario, 1849—one the nine 
children Featherstone Lake Osler and his wife, who was Ellen Free 
Pickton. After attending school several small towns, was finally sent 
new school Weston near Toronto where came under the influence 
the Rev. Johnson whom always remembered. There became 
one the prefects, garbed Eton attire. Here began show his intense 
interest natural history, collecting and studying with microscope insects 
and protozoa. Then, 1867, went Trinity College Toronto and 
came know and follow the thoughts James Bovell who for all his life 
remained inspiring ideal, constantly his memory. The next year 
determined enter the Toronto Medical School where worked eagerly 
the dissecting room, always searching his free days the country for 
diatoms, infusoria algae. one case which was dissecting noted 
and recognized the muscles thousands trichinae. Parasites various 
forms always fascinated him. Then, the summer 1870, went McGill 
where became student Robert Palmer Howard, then Professor 
Medicine, whose interest pathological anatomy was stir him the 
mainspring his future work. his thesis his graduation 1872, which 
won special prize, ended, quote from Cushing’s book, investigate 
the causes death, examine carefully the condition organs after such 
changes have gone them render existence impossible, and 
apply such knowledge the prevention and treatment disease, one 
the highest objects the physician.” 

After spending many months Europe, working especially with Burdon 
Sanderson London and later Berlin and Vienna, returned 
Canada and was appointed 1874 the Lecturer, later Professor, the 
Institutes Medicine McGill. There his interest the gross changes 
observed autopsy became intensified and there are two volumes 
Pathological Reports the Montreal General Hospital with protocols his 
cases from 1876 1879. These autopsies which are recorded with great 
detail and accuracy, were performed the students under his personal 
supervision and used his demonstration course imitation Virchow’s 
course the Berlin Pathological Institute. This enabled him devote more 
time the postmortem the instruction the student the 
methods performing autopsies and later the systematic demonstration 
the lesions the class. These records are remarkably precise and search- 
ing and those from cases pernicious anemia are particularly interesting 
from their minute study the cells the bone-marrow. clear from 
his contact with the European workers and the continuation his pursuit 
the same type work pathological anatomy that was this time 
was deeply impressed with the fundamental importance this subject 
the basis for any understanding the illnesses which met the clinic. 
His memory and particularly his care grouping together the cases which 
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Osler the Blockley Mortuary—About 1886. 
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the same lesions were found lasted with him throughout his life. realized 
that understand the nature disease series similar al:nost identical 
cases shed great light the essential features. 

travelled good deal and once with Palmer Howard, 1881, when they 
attended international medical congress London, where Pasteur, Lister, 
Virchow, Huxley, Charcot and others were present. Again, 1884, sailed 
Germany where met with many the important investigators—Vir- 
chow, Koch, Weigert, Cohnheim, Ludwig and others, and much time 
with them Leipzig. 

Then came the offer the Professorship Clinical Medicine the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, formerly held Doctor William Pepper who was 
advance the Senior Professorship Medicine vacated the retirement 
Doctor Alfred Stille. This, after meeting Doctor Weir Mitchell 
London, accepted. 

Thus arrived here Philadelphia October 1884 and began his clinical 
teaching the University Hospital, sharing with Pepper the wards the 
hospital with bedside teaching each morning which stirred the students 
enthusiasm. the afternoons Blockley with group students followed 
his McGill plan demonstrating the results postmortem examinations. One 
passed through the rear entrance the University Hospital through gate 
the old Blockley wall the small building which dedicated Memo- 
rial his name today. There, throughout his stay, having been appointed 
Blockley December 1885, with his friends, Tyson, Wilson and Musser, 
continued, apparently with the required consent the official pathologists, 
Shakespeare and Formad, perform these autopsies. His students were 
often numerous that the overflow had look down through the open 
ceiling from the room above. Here the records which are preserved there 
are the protocols his own writing 162 cases which studied 
postmortem. 

Such demonstrations must have been great interest and stimulation 
because with his infallible memory could bring before his listeners his 
similar cases his Montreal experience and so, too, could recite con- 
nection with his conclusions most remarkable way the thoughts other 
investigators all the world ‘as they had appeared their publications. 
upon this devotion and his vivid presentation his the 
fundamentally important relations the study such autopsies their 
comprehension the clinical phenomena which they encountered the wards 
that must dwell, since this the essential basis for today’s memorial. 
this surrounding can transport myself that eager group listeners and 
follow with thrill interest his clear and reasoned association the lesions 
which held before them and the symptoms which had been observed 
the wards. 


Some time later, 1887, was appointed with Sinkler and Weir Mitchell, 
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Blockley 
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attending physician the new Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital and 
Infirmary for Nervous Diseases, and there the afternoons took part 
the lectures. spoke especially chorea and recognized its very 
frequent association with endocarditis which has become more clearly realized 
since more recent studies rheumatism have offered some explanation. 

During these years made some interesting contributions the knowl- 
edge certain diseases although they never reached final clearing 
the problems concerned. Thus, his Cartwright Lectures the blood 
platelets and their relation coagulation, there was much that came clear 
only later years; so, too, quite naturally with his paper with Henry 
atrophy the stomach pernicious anemia which, regarded inci- 
dent then, might arouse much interest view Castle’s modern studies. 
was deeply concerned with the haematozoa malaria and while first 
skeptical their significance claimed Laveran and others, later 
became convinced. attempted differentiate the organisms different 
types the disease with such success stir the interest Laveran who 
replied that had been unable so. The study was way con- 
tinuation his early interest the polyzoa and various parasites his 
student days and those Montreal and drawing supposed parasites 
the type plasmodia the blood goose sent him 1886 father 
illustrates this. this year, 1887, there was paper his old friend, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Wright Toronto trematode sent him Doctor 
Osler who had found the skin Necturus, and this long and admir- 
able paper with complete description the anatomy the worm, gives 
the lasting name Sphyranura Osleri. Later, Baltimore, showed 
equal interest the amoebae amoebic dysentery and devoted much time 
their study. His report the form and activity these organisms 
the pus from liver abscess, with recognition their importance the 
cause the dysentery and such abscesses, must have been the first 
English literature confirming the observations Kartulis. 

All this bears his continued concern with diseases caused animal 
parasites which must traceable his early boyhood studies minute 
animal life. for bacteria, however, seems that never showed great 
interest and even his Goulstonian Lectures endocarditis passes over 
rather lightly the part they played and never was much concerned with their 
study. 


Indeed, may said once more that the intense concentration patho- 
logical changes the organs which occupied him was rather explaining 
the disturbances which resulted and showed themselves symptoms than 
exciting search for the cause these lesions. His was never effort 
toward experimental method discover aetiological factor, nor 
analyze more the functional changes which resulted the symptoms. 
was rather the more obvious connection with recognizable destructive 
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changes one other organ with the disturbance its functions. Still, 
this was magically accurate and inspiring its influence his students and 
assistants. 

With all this his concentration his reading was intense and his familarity 
with the literature all the countries extraordinary. Every paper full 
references all the important work that had been done and difficult 
know how, modern Quarterly Cumulative Index, could 
have kept pace with all the work. this connection may said that his 
was remarkable devotion the best classical and not only English 
literary writings which foreshadowed the concentrated bibliophilia his 
later years which resulted his great collection the works the most 
famous men medicine. One his first acquisitions was the Religio Medici 
Sir Thomas Browne and this throughout his life was looked upon with 
reverence. 

1889, accepted the Chair Medicine the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Baltimore, and was duty there when the first patient was admitted. 
There longer gave demonstrations pathological anatomy but his 
interest was not the least changed and throughout his years there 
always, when was possible, brought his staff and his students watch the 
performance the autopsies patients which had observed whether 
his own wards those the surgeons others. was always with great 
stimulus the man who was doing the autopsy that watched each organ 
was brought forth and revealed and quickly commented the changes 
with reference what had seen similar cases. 

Thus, maintained his principle summarizing series cases, 
remembered them, the identical lesions which this way formed con- 
sistent picture the disease which this was example. And this principle 
followed his writing any abnormal condition,, bringing together from 
the histories and protocols long series cases which conclusion pre- 
sented the essentials the disease, demonstrating far possible its cause, 
its progress with disturbance function and its termination which these 
disturbances were explained the anatomical injuries the organs. 

his crystal clear comments, quite willing always was admit 
any mistakes and always ready realize that final conclusion often 
remained for further investigation that was never dogmatic, were 
stirred great enthusiasm over his coming the autopsy room. 

was not, however, until our third year that became our teacher. 
met room the dispensary where patient was brought from among 
those who had come for the first time that day ask for treatment. One 
was called upon make examination and offer opinion. Sometimes, 
found symptoms physical signs which quite obviously suggested familiar 
pathological conditions but our experience was limited and was only when 
the symptoms series cases were recounted that this one seemed 
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fit in. One case that impressed all was that Maggie Wolff, her 
comely face distorted the most fearful grimaces and the midst quiet 
talk jerking out imprecations Marine flavor. She feared out into the 
open square, she said, and sought our feeble help. Years afterward, when 
Armenian dramatist clung terror approached long open 
bridge over the Danube and could comforted only the intimacy the 
walls tram car station, remembered Maggie Wolff with her Gilles 
Tourette’s disease. 

Every case was text for Doctor Osler upon which could tell the 
most graphic way the details the series similar cases his memory 
which led summary outline the disease. stirred watch 
for symptoms and for outward signs that might allow recognize various 
ailments the streets and, ever since, this has remained with habit. 
Even from window high the laboratory which commands view 
the streets near the hospital, pleasure have group students 
recognize passing cases various sorts, such old poliomyelitis tuber- 
culosis the hip spine, even dwarfs acromegalics. 

When followed him about the wards there was the same delight his 
fresh interest each case and his extraordinary expertness the study 
physical signs. These were the natural channels which his mind worked 
and his long-standing knowledge pathological anatomy from his own 
experience after puzzling over the meaning symptoms, made good basis 
for his teaching the wards. 

His home held welcome for all alike. was enchanted palace— 
mere house—and the welcome was made even more precious the 
gracious reception had from Mrs. Osler, even when our gay and kind, 
somewhat elusive host Sunday aiternoons, escaped. Their baby, now the 
small boy, Revere, appeared only later years. 

And then left us, too, become Regius Professor Oxford. was 
present the meeting the British Medical Association and the dinner 
Christ Church Hall 1904 when the offer was made him, and 1905 
was gone. 

With this must close. Many visits his house Norham Gardens 
found him and Lady Osler with the same delightful hospitality and his house 
glowing with the ever-increasing enthusiasm over his wonderfully growing 
collection all the most celebrated and classical books famous medical 
and other authors. Then with the war the most dreadful catastrophe his 
life the loss Revere and not long after that his own death. 

with these memories feel that nothing could more grateful, the 
part the Philadelphia General Hospital—Old Blockley—than their long- 
continued respect and reverence for his name and their proof their reali- 
zation the lasting influence his inspiring contact with their students 
during his years here shown the dedication memorial him the 
old building where actually worked and left his impress his associates 
and students. 
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BLOCKLEY POST HOUSE 


RANDALL ROSENBERGER, M.D. 
Professor Bacteriology and Hygiene Jefferson Medical College; 


Formerly Pathologist and Director the Clinical Laboratory. 
Philadelphia Hospital 


first experience the Post House the Philadelphia General Hospital 
was 1898 when was appointed assistant pathologist the institution 
but the following description from the time when became director 
the clinical laboratory 1903. 

one entered the building, the autopsy room was the left. con- 
tained large post mortem table which looked made soapstone. 
the middle the table was brass grating which covered large ventilat- 
ing shaft and drain. The table also had cut shallow drains, running toward 
the brass grating. Gas jets hung over the table. the right, against the 
wall, was collection drawers which sundry articles were stored (old 
newspapers, oakum, twine, etc.). Upon the top these drawers which were 
covered with zinc, were bottles containing fixatives and other materials, 
large sponges, basins and enamelled dishes and miscellaneous bottles. Ad- 
jacent these drawers was drainboard draining into large capacious 
sink. table upon which were scales for the weighing organs was placed 
against the north wall. Besides the scales there were bottles the table 
and some museum jars were the floor. 

the other side the room, opposite the drawers, was tall, crude, high 
desk painted red, upon which the book for recording the autopsy findings 
was placed. When this book was not use was placed the one large 
drawer this desk. 

the wall next the desk was hat rack and against the west wall was 
large case which contained record books and some autopsy instruments. 
There was large skylight the room which was approximately ten 
twelve feet square. 

Beyond the sink before mentioned, doorway led into anteroom which 
was the mortuary where there was bank ice boxes, two high, for the 
reception sixteen bodies. The rear door led out driveway where 
bodies were received and where the wagons undertakers took the remains 
away. Occasionally simple services for the dead were conducted this room. 

the right one entered the building was staircase which led the 
second floor. The second floor contained this time, four rooms—at the 
head the stairs large room used for urine analyses, making culture media, 
sterilizing and later for the first Wassermann tests performed the institution. 

This room contained, toward the west window, table where the urine 
analyses were done, several wooden shelves upon which were the reagents, 
adjacent the table was sink and capacious drainboard upon which were 
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burette stands and tripods and where the urines were 
examination. telephone was attached the wall the staircase. 

There were shelves around the room containing test tubes and wire 
there was gas stove for making culture media and large iron cooking pot 
which sputum bottles were there was addition autoclave 
well Arnold steam sterilizer; large hand centrifuge for the examina- 
tion milk and small hand centrifuge for urine analyses. large wooden 
ice box refrigerator was constant use. tank carbon dioxide was 
also kept here. 

The next room was small square room with one window facing north. 
There were shelves two and table about feet wide extending 
around sides the room. tall narrow closet with wooden door ex- 
tended from the west end the table the ceiling. the west were 
compartments with glass doors, two for the incubators and one for 
paraffin bath for running tissues through for histologic study. There was 
also closet with wooden doors the south wall containing sundry supplies. 

The third room was the largest and was directly over the post room. This 
was used for the microscopic examinations sputum, body fluids, feces and 
miscellaneous spreads. one entered this room, the left stood large 
sink with full capacious drainboard. Above the drainboard was shelf 
upon which fixative solutions and rack for glass graduates both cylindrical 
and conical were placed. 

the west wall was glass wall case which contained our meagre library, 
our various report blanks and other sundries. the right this case was 
flat topped desk facing the window and next this was wall case with 
wooden doors which housed glassware and the books which had been used 
for recording daily routine examinations. Next this case the north wall 
was hat rack. 

Around the skylight, which has been mentioned before and which formed 
part the floor this room, had been built table three sides leaving 
the three large windows facing the museum bare. This table was about two 
feet wide. Upon this table, the west, crude desk was placed and here 
the reports the day were recorded. This room also had skylight. 

pair scales with weights for weighing out ingredients for culture 
media stood upon the table, well wooden blocks for holding the centri- 
fuge tubes when milk was examined for fat content. The third part the 
table was for the examination slides the interne. wagon” which 
contained openings for holding flasks upside down drain was also use. 

the wall, and next table facing the museum, was large wall 
closet with wooden doors for slides, slide boxes and sundries and below this 


closet was smaller one for the reception microscopes used the internes 
and director. 


the side the room facing north was galvanized top table used 
principally for the staining specimens. About the centre the table 
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upon the wall was bank shelves, about containing bottles staining 
solutions and Coplin jars also containing staining fluids. top this 
section shelves was five gallon bottle containing water, with siphon 
arrangement for washing slides, etc., into small sink this spot the 
window. 

the wall upon the left side and resting this table was small wall 
closet which anilin dyes and other reagents were kept and this was always 
kept locked. the other end the table the right was another large 
wooden closet which flasks, glassware, etc., were stored. Beneath this 
end the table was floor closet with two wooden doors. the floor 
the right the entrance this room was later placed large centrifuge 
anchored cement and above this small wooden shelf for small electric 
centrifuge. 

very interesting thing recount the fact that the time described only 
gas was used for lighting purposes and all slides were examined gas light. 
short time after this isolated, poorly placed electric bulbs were 
obtained. 

The fourth room this floor was small and dark with black walls and 
one window and one time was used for photographic purposes. This room 
served animal room, and besides containing several shelves, there were 
also few wire cages which rabbits and guinea pigs were kept. 

The laboratory “helpers” this time were inmates the institution 
and difficulty was encountered obtaining their services. Many tissues 
were spoiled their drinking the alcohol and replacing with water. 


THE DEAD HOUSE BLOCKLEY 


ESHNER, M.D. 
Blockley Resident 1888; Visiting Physician Philadelphia Hospital 1896-1914 


The fifteen months spent Resident Physician the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital were one most valuable clinical experiences. less so, were the 
opportunities for the study pathology afforded the many post-mortem 
examinations made what was known the time the Dead House.” 

Autopsies were held with considerable frequency and Residents duty 
the wards located any other part the hospital were sought out 
runners who notified them that such examinations were made. 

One the most active pathologists time was Doctor Henry Formad. 
was also Coroner’s Physician and Demonstrator Pathology the 
University Pennsylvania. was genial, happy-go-lucky Russian who 
was always apparently bit hurried and the records dictated were not 
overelaborate. was usually accompanied one more assistants 
students. 

Doctor Shakespeare who was both ophthalmologist and path- 
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ologist, was man dignified bearing. made autopsies frequently and 
with considerable detail and dictated full and comprehensive notes. 

Doctor John Musser and Doctor Frederick Henry frequently took 
part autopsies, especially cases that had been under their observation 
the wards. was the Blockley Post House that Doctor Henry made 
his observations establishing the relation between atrophy the gastric 
tubules and pernicious anemia. was one our earliest hematologists, 
careful, well-informed clinician, and though retiring disposition, most 
ingratiating character. think was the original proponent normal 
saline infusion the treatment pneumonia. 

Doctor Charles Mills, Doctor James Hendrie Lloyd, and Doctor 
Francis Dercum also attended autopsies cases from the Neurological 
Wards and from the Department for the Insane. 

was Doctor William Osler, however, whom all came regard with 
affectionate esteem, who made the Post House magnetic attraction. 
great personal charm, with delicious, almost boyish, sense humor, 
wide learning and deep scholarship, was most persuasive instructor and 
most convincing leader. is, therefore, matter wonder that 
was worshipped his pupils and that exercised commanding influence 


the medical profession, and that his services were sought from all points 
the compass. 


can recall most vividly Doctor Osler’s careful, patient dissection 


arterio-sclerotic and calcareous coronary and cerebral arteries, and his demon- 
stration the accompanying tortuosities and miliary aneurisms 
sional areas tissue-softening. showed particular interest the intestinal 
lesions and the enlarged spleen typhoid fever, which were that 
time still seeing considerable number cases. 

Doctor Osler’s clinical and pathological observations typhoid fever 
Blockley, addition his previous and subsequent experiences with the 
disease elsewhere, especially Baltimore, formed the basis elaborate 
publications dealing with this disease, now happily eliminated large part 
from properly governed communities civilized countries. 

Doctor Osler brought Blockley from abroad the newer knowledge con- 
cerning the parasitology the malarial fevers 


and the corpuscles 
Laveran. Observations made Philadelphia 


and particularly Blockley, 
together with further experience with the disease Baltimore, provided 


the material for subsequent comprehensive monographs dealing with this 
group diseases. Not small part the Principles and Practice 
was based the experiences enjoyed Doctor Osler Old 
Blockley. Doctor Osler would spend the greater part afternoon 
the autopsy room Blockley, and not rarely would take away with him 
sections tissue for microscopic and histologic study elsewhere. The notes 
dictated Doctor Osler, both the Wards and the Laboratory, were 
models precision and completeness. 


Blockley Blockley 


Dr, Dr. Frank Keerer, Blockley ’89, 
Brig. Gen. Army, retired. 


Fig. 
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view all the circumstances, can there any wonder that the depar- 


ture Doctor Osler from Philadelphia, response the call from 
more, was the occasion for deep regret and sense loss the part 


local medical profession, graduate and undergraduate alike. 


THOMAS ROBERTS, 


Blockley Resident 1885; Director the Natural History 
University Minnesota 


Doctor Osler was the most inspiring and man have ever met. 
look back upon acquaintance with him the most fortunate and satis- 
fying experience lifetime. made never-fading impression. was 
loyal and true friend. 

was interne Old Blockley Doctor Osler’s days. With his advent 
the hospital staff began great upward trend the clinical work the 
institution. Previous that time, laboratory findings and autopsy records 
received but scanty attention. Osler changed all this and brought about new 
era. demanded thorough clinical histories all cases and his personality 
and enthusiasm elicited ready response from his internes though they had 
work they had never worked before. 

had been good fortune have outside acquaintance with Doctor 
Osler and when came the staff was kind enough ask that should 
sent for when made his visits the hospital, though was not his 
routinely appointed interne. Thus, was present all his visits for period 
two months, which was wonderful experience. was most thorough 
his examinations all patients, even when they did not seem 
especially important. One case particular stands out memory 
illustration his intense interest his cases. The patient was rather 
obscure chronic case. Doctor Osler had enjoined upon sure get 
permission for autopsy when the patient died was evident that would 
the outcome. Late one afternoon, Doctor Osler, accompanied visiting 
physician some note, came for what said must brief call they had 
important dinner engagement. Asking there was anything im- 
portance, told him that the particular patient whom was interested 
had died and that had secured permission for autopsy done once. 
Said Osler, my, my—Too bad, too bad.” Then, after brief pause 
and word his companion, brightened and taking both the 
arm, was his wont, said, Well, let’s down the dead room, 
anyway, and have look around.” down went. was late and there 
was one around, off went Osler’s coat and went gown and was 
speedily work. Time and dinner engagement were forgotten and when 
was done three hours had elapsed and most painstaking examination had 
been made, including removal the brain and opening both middle ear 
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cavities. There was Mrs. Osler this time peace had made 
with the hostess only. 

Another non-medical incident which happened years later, after was 
settled practice Minneapolis, will illustrate the nature and social qualities 
the man Osler. Early one morning, before was up, the telephone rang 
beside bed and listening heard long ago familiar voice saying, 
Hello, Roberts—is there any breakfast out Declining proposal 
send for him once, was the door the time was dressed and 
came tripping with his usual elastic step. seemed that had left his 
golf game somewhere New England and come all the way Minnesota 
see former Johns Hopkins resident who was dying hopeless illness 
simply because the young man had expressed desire see him—a not 
unusual example the great devotion and self-sacrificing loyalty Doctor 
Osler. 

Soon were the breakfast table and was but few minutes before 
Doctor Osler had all the three small children nicknamed and they were once 
sympathetic pals and one mind thereafter. When hour later 
became necessary for make the visit for which had come could 
not found. search discovered him the attic, sitting the floor, sur- 
rounded the children and motley assortment stuffed animals, drinking 
imaginary tea and eating imaginary wafers from tiny cups and plates, with 
all the enthusiasm the occasion required. Needless say, Doctor Osler’s 
name was ever after warmly acclaimed that household. 

These are only two examples many similar happenings that could 
related any near friend. Doctor Osler was all-round wonderful man; 
profound and versatile scholar; lover his fellowmen; lover 
children, and inspiration all who knew him. 


140 West Summit Avenue 


Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

Dr. Marian Hague Rea 

2104 Spruce Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Doctor Rea: 

reply yours the 21st, regret that will impossible for 
present the dedication the Osler Memorial Building June 8th. 

have object interest that period but still have vivid recollections 


incident that occurred that time which, one has hitherto related 
it, worthy record. 


Resident 1888; Professor Emeritus Obstetrics and Gynecology 
University Minnesota. 


THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL, OLD 


the holding autopsies those days, order save Doctor Osler’s 
time, was customary have the autopsy performed and the organs 
removed from the bodies and arranged separate trays before his arrival. 
Frequently, many three four were held daily the same hour. The 
interne whose service the subject had been treated, then read the case 
history, the clinical notes and findings, after which Doctor Osler proceeded 
examine the specimens and point out and demonstrate the pathological 
lesions, dictating notes proceeded. Afterward the disposal the organs 
removed from the bodies was left the diener charge the post-mortem 
room without supervision. This was, appears, often hurriedly done with- 
out regard the restoring the organs their rightful owners. now 
happened that one day three autopsies were performed, one the subjects 
having been negro. Soon after the interment, the man having been insured, 
began noised about that there was suspicion that had been the 
victim poisoning, notwithstanding that the findings the autopsy fully 
accounted for his death. order settle the question, was decided 
have the body exhumed and have the organs submitted chemical analysis. 
Now happened that the diener disposing the organs removed that 
day the autopsies had placed the livers the three subjects the body 
the negro and there was certain means identifying the organs 
they were about the same size and neither showed special pathological 
changes. This slipshod practice disposal the organs removed from the 
bodies autopsies was brought the attention the superintendent and 
investigation was called which resulted the issue order whereby but 
one autopsy should thereafter held one time and that the interne 
whose service the death had occurred should personally held responsible 
for seeing that the organs removed were carefully replaced the body from 
which they had been taken and their relative former positions. This 
incident had its amusing well its serious aspect for the new order caused 
little inconvenience. 


With sincere regrets that shall not able present the dedication, 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) John Rothrock. 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OSLER 


JOHN BOWER, M.D. 
Blockley Resident 1888; Chief Surgeon Pennsylvania 


One the greatest satisfactions rather long life the fact that knew 
Osler. service resident physician the Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital 1888 and 1889 occurred while Osler was Blockley Chief. that 
time was thirty-nine years old and bachelor. was above average 
stature; his hair was quite black; his eyes deep brown and they missed 
his complexion was rather dark; his mustache large and drooping, 
was the mode that period. was very human, radiant personality and 
quite devoid affectation. was gentle and spoke low tone voice. 
Friendliness, especially the young physician, was one his outstanding 
traits. never heard him utter unkind word. 

1904, while yet Johns Hopkins, Doctor Osler delivered the Ingersoll 
lecture Harvard. His subject was Science and Immortality. approached 
it, not from the standpoint revealed religion, but from the humanistic point 
view and the that looks through death.” His conclusion was: 
Like Cicero, would rather wrong with Plato than right with those 
who deny altogether the life after death.” 

seemed rather serious but decidedly not solemn. There difference. 
His was very fine and subtle sense humor, and that rules out solemnity. 
loved play pranks his intimate friends. Socrates said Plato, 
was serious jocular manner.” Many times impressed upon 
the value equanimity our daily lives—to keep cool and collected always. 
Equanimity,” said, nothing more than the proper control and order- 
ing the mind. There nobility greater than tranquil and generous 
mind.” 

his American farewell address, expressed his aim life culti- 
vate such measure equanimity would enable bear success with 
humility, the affection friends without pride, and ready when the 
day sorrow and grief come meet with courage befitting man.” 

The untimely death his son, Edward Revere, his only child, the 
World War, was his greatest sorrow. Yet, outwardly preserved the calm 
and equanimity enjoined upon others. 

Medically, Doctor Osler was concerned chiefly diagnosis and pathology. 
His therapy was simple and rational. Fully one-half the time devoted the 
hospital spent the post-room, ofttimes Sundays. The resident physi- 
cians thus came into intimate contact with him. recall one time and 
were alone the post-room—he was one side the table examining 
specimen and the other side endeavoring open the chambers the 
heart without damaging the valves. was early days and was 
making considerable mess it. noticed him from time time peering 
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with those all-seeing brown eyes. Finally, could stand longer 
and said, not unkindly, Boy, boy, what would Virchow say could see 
you!” 

one occasion, Doctor Osler gave bibulous looking beggar some 
money, admonishing him that only his hobnailed liver was value. Watch- 
ing the aged, ragged figure depart, Doctor Osler ran after him and gave him 
his coat. The astonished man asked him his name—Doctor Osler told him, 
and added, Don’t forget leave your liver.” Two weeks later Doctor 
Osler was left hobnailed liver and overcoat. 

Pneumonia was unusual interest him. often referred 
old man’s friend.” 

Even now, can visualize him well, drawing the edge his knife across 
section hepatized lung the bubbles air followed the knife’s edge, 
saying, Fine, fine, fine!” 

Pneumonia did not prove good friend Doctor Osler. 

the autumn 1919 contracted “cold.” Pneumonia followed, 
empyema. Two operations were performed. Through all never failed 
live the doctrine equanimity, notwithstanding knew would 
not recover. Near the end said, one’s seventy-first year the harbor 
not far off—such happy voyage and such dear companions all the way. 
And the future does not worry.” 

December 29, 1919, the unconquerable soul this great physician, friend, 


teacher, scholar, and philosopher, rent itself from his wracked body rest 
Elysium with the mighty. 


PIONEERS AMERICAN MEDICINE 
Series Paintings 


ABRAHAM COHEN 
Blockley Resident 1925-27; Asst.-Physician Philadelphia General Hospital 


Osler Old Dean Cornwell’s heroic oil painting, the second 
series entitled, Pioneers of. American Medicine.” 

This series was conceived means dramatizing and publicizing the 
contributions Americans the advancement medicine. Both the medi- 
cal profession and the laity recognized the great Europeans such Harvey, 
Pasteur, Lister, and Koch, yet certain Americans whose work 
revolutionary the practice medicine have been strangely neglected. 


American Medicine” remedial measure for this situation. 


The first canvas, Beaumont and Alexis St. commemorates 
moment the dramatic story Doctor William Beaumont. gave medi- 
cine and science the first definite and accurate information digestion. 
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Osler himself helped rescue Doctor Beaumont from oblivion. regarded 
Beaumont’s work and Harvey’s discovery the circulation the blood 
the two foremost medical achievements ranking with any advances 
modern times. Unquestionably, Beaumont richly deserves unique place 
the history physiology. The story told the Cornwell canvas has often 
been recounted but takes romantic freshness and novelty when pre- 
sented through the medium oil painting. 

The famous train events started 1822 the remote island 
Mackinac. Alexis St. Martin, Indian, was accidentally wounded with gun- 
shot. Although St. Martin recovered, the wound, which entered the 
stomach, refused heal. The injured man had wear bandage over the 
permanent gastric fistula, and thus became known the man with lid 
his stomach.” Doctor Beaumont was then army surgeon, assigned 
duty Fort Mackinac, and St. Martin came under his care. Beaumont seized 
the opportunity and began series observations and experiments which 
were usher new era the history gastric digestion. 

Typifying the true scientific spirit, Beaumont accurately recorded the 
movements the stomach during digestion, studied the effect temper, 
anger and irritation the flow gastric juce—and deduced the presence 
enzymes and pepsin the gastric juice. 1833, Beaumont published the 
findings his research book entitled, Experiments and Observations 
the Gastric Juice and the Physiology 

the canvas, Cornwell has recorded this story. 


says about this 
painting, 


Beaumont and St. Martin’ have attempted portray Doctor 
Beaumont moment brown study during his oft repeated routine 
collecting gastric juice for the furtherance his research.” 


“ 


Osler Old Blockley” depicts scene from Osler’s life during the 
period (1885-1889) when worked and taught the Philadelphia General 
Hospital. this painting, Cornwell has succeeded portraying one facet 
Osler’s genius—his ability inspire his students. was Osler who 
revolutionized the teaching medicine turning the student the bedside 
the patient for practical application the lore was studying text- 


books and absorbing lectures. was magnetic clinical teacher—an 


inspiration and friend the student. Blockley” was Osler’s 
habit perform autopsies the old Post House. popular did these 
become with the students and the interns that became necessary cut 
hole through the ceiling over the post-mortem table permit more students 
witness his findings and hear his discussions. 

his canvas, Cornwell has painted scene outdoors the campus around 
Philadelphia General Hospital. Presumably, Osler and group seven 
uniformed interns are their way the Post House. was characteristic 
Osler, the teacher, have group students following him moved 
about the hospital. summer. Out under one the trees elderly 
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woman patient lying what appears movable cot. The patient has 
visitor and nurse with her. the background may seen group old 
patients, apparently incurables, similar those who may still seen sitting 
outside the hospital buildings warm summer days. Osler has stopped 
greet the patient and the interns gather with him around the patient. 
holding sheet paper his hand and seems discussing the case with 
the students. 

the center background the Post House, where Osler had been leading 
the students observe autopsy. Today, the Post House looks does 
the painting. has been restored its original state the Osler 
Memorial Building. Those who remember Osler was Blockley, agree 
that the canvas represents Osler typical pose. “It Osler,” they say. 
them the piece art merely crystallization the revered memory 
former friend. 


Many physicians have inquired about the uniforms worn the interns 
the painting. Before brush was touched canvas, Cornwell conducted ex- 
tensive research which included data Osler—his life and his character— 
data the Philadelphia General Hospital during the years Osler’s work 
there and research into medical equipment and practices that era. His 
research took him often libraries, several trips Philadelphia, trip 
Montreal, and included countless conferences with persons who had known 
Osler. The uniforms are authentic. They are not military; they were worn 
interns Blockley until almost the turn the century. present, one 
these old uniforms, from old Osler student, the Osler Memorial 
Building Philadelphia and several photographs are available, showing 
interns these uniforms they watched Osler work and listened his 
terse remarks. 

October, 1940, Dean Cornwell spent ten days San Diego Cuba 
and Havana, beginning his research the third painting the series, The 
Conquerors Yellow Fever,” which Major Walter Reed and Doctor Carlos 
Finlay will the featured characters. Weeks concentrated study will 
required before begins the actual painting. hoped that will 
able unveil the third canvas June, 1941. 

Other paintings the series will include Doctor Philip Syng Physick 
Philadelphia (1768-1837) the father American surgery; Ephraim 
McDowell (1771-1830) the father abdominal surgery; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (1809-1894), pioneer combatting puerperal fever; and Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, who although not physician, was instrumental stimulating 
medical study and care the insane and feebleminded. Suggestions from 
physicians concerning the collection subjects for the Pioneers 
American Medicine” series are welcome. The series will include minimum 


six canvases and may extended twelve more. John Wyeth and 
Brother, Incorporated, Philadelphia, are sponsors the series. 
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Dean Cornwell, member the National Academy, the artist who has al- 
ready produced the first two paintings and working the third, the 
front rank American Muralists and Dean” illustrators. was 
born Louisville, Kentucky, 1892. Prominent among the murals has 
produced are the sixteen panels depicting Pageant 
History,” the Los Angeles Public Library the four panels the 
New County Court House Nashville. Cornweil probably the only artist 
have had illustration made for and used periodical, hung both 
the Royal Academy and the National Academy—and this more than one 
Between 1915 and 1927 painted over 1,000 illustrations oil— 
truly Herculean accomplishment. 


THE PAINTING OSLER OLD BLOCKLEY 
DEAN CORNWELL, 


preparing for historical painting such Osler Old 
the artist’s first duty familiarise himself with the locale the picture. 
this particular instance was decided that outdoor picture would 
desirable. The problem how paint Osler circumstances which would 
tell story his outstanding contribution medicine and outdoor 
environment bothered for weeks. During this preliminary period read 
Cushing’s Life Osler” along with many shorter. sketches and essays, 
making notes and sketches ideas for figure arrangements and general 
design which constitute the materials from which painting must built. 

fortunate visit Old Blockley hot day late summer followed. 
walked out the rear door one the buildings way the 
old Post suddenly saw the picture. Osler, leaving his ward 
rounds, accompanied his uniformed students—stopping the bedside 
old lady chat, and characteristically reads letter from the old 
patient’s son, handed him charitable woman visitor. offers words 
hope the patient followed some philosophical observations for the 
benefit his students, and then they are off the Post House” for 
afternoon’s work. 

First, had feel that drowsy Philadelphia early afternoon. the day 
visited Old the old patients were there still; one the 
stretcher bed, true, but artist needs modicum license. 

Having the subject and the locale now well mind the next task was 
make design the principal figures and objects included the 
painting. Forms must correlated into whole, light and shade must make 
pleasing pattern—there must accents and the main theme must 
repeated varied scales and values. The painting must have beauty upside 
down, end. 
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This required the preparation sketch after sketch pencil, canyon 
and oil, until the basic idea formed artistic whole. Only then was 
ready sketch real figures and study details. 

spent two days Montreal with Dr. William Francis who supplied 
with wealth photographs Osler. Dr. Jefferson Clark Old 
Blockley supplied additional photographs the internes and nurses the 
period 1884-1889. purchased costumes the period from variety 
sources and want ad” the New York Times brought authoritative 
physician’s bag Osler’s time. The internes were modeled Cornell 
Medical School students, but the other figures were professional models. 
Altogether eighteen models were employed and sketched separately and 
groups, fit patterns. built the patient’s bed with own hands, which, 
along with the canvas stool was authenticated photographs taken Brady 
during the Civil War. gathering technical material artist must always 
use objects which date well before the time his picture. The grey pitcher 
the foreground the property Old Blockley,” loaned after pre-view 
Philadelphia. this occasion Drs. Hughes and Riesman made valuable 
suggestions. 

Dr. Riesman suggested that Osler’s hair darkened, which was done, but 
Osler’s tie stayed red indicated Cushing’s book. The nurse’s cap had 
changed, but orange the ground was supported the memory 
Dr. Hughes who recalled that Old enjoyed contributions from 
charitable society which sent fruits and flowers the poorest patients. 

After repeatedly putting the painting away for days and bringing out 
for few hour’s work see with fresh eye, eight months had 
elapsed before the picture could signed and delivered. Truly, art long 
and time fleeting, but for Osler Old was work love. 

those who have seen only reproductions the painting, may suggest 
that they seize early opportunity see the large original measuring 46” 
64”, almost mural size, had large truly express the spirit 
great man Dr. William Osler. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION THE HISTORY MEDICINE 


The Association had very successful Annual Meeting Atlantic City 
May 4-6, 1941. was dedicated the commemoration the 400 anniver- 
sary the death Paracelsus. symposium under the chairmanship 
Dr. Robert Schlueter discussed four aspects his life and work, and the 
Paracelsus Exhibit aroused great deal interest. 

Twelve papers were read the two morning sessions. Dr. George Sarton 
gave fascinating Garrison lecture and the dinner session Dr. James 
Herrick enchanted his audience with scholarly paper and personal remi- 
niscences. Dr. William Leaman who followed him revealed himself 
excellent speaker and very expert photographer. 

The Jamieson Medical History Club the University Alberta was 
elected Constituent Society which brings the number our constituents 
20. 

Three honorary members were 


Sir D’Arcy Power, London, England 
Prof. Rafael Schiaffino, Montevideo, Uruguay 
Dr. George Dock, Altadena, Calif. 


New officers were elected for 1942-1943, Dr. Elliott, Toronto, 
President, Dr. Logan Clendening, Kansas City, Vice-President. The 
present Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor were re-elected. 

The Association accepted invitation the Quivira Medical History 
Club hold its Fall Meeting 1941 Kansas City, Mo. Under the 
presidency Dr. Logan Clendening and the beautiful surroundings 
the Library and Museum the Department Medical History the 
University Kansas, are sure have interesting and very pleasant 
meeting. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting will held Atlantic City May 
3-5, 1942. 

was the first time that the Association met for three days. The attendance 
was larger than ever, from which can conclude that the experiment has 
succeeded. 

The full Transactions the Meeting will published the July number 
the Bulletin which this year will issued without delay. 


CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 


The Committee Medical History and Archives the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society (Chairman: Jonathan Forman, D., 
Columbus, Ohio; Secretary: Robert Paterson, Ph. D., Columbus, Ohio) 
held its Third Annual Session April 1941 with the following program: 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the plan this group Chronological co-operative story 
Ohio Medicine. The first session was devoted the period 1787- 
1835. The second session was devoted the period 1835-1858. This 
year the group continued the same period, and planned 


have least another session the same period the meeting 
April 


Howard Dittrick, D., Curator the Museum Historical and Cultural 
Medicine: The Introduction Anaesthesia into Ohio.” 


Anne Austin, Associate Professor Nursing, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio: The Development Nursing Ohio.” 

Donald Shira, D., Asst. Secretary, Ohio Public Health Association, 
Columbus, Ohio: Organization the Ohio State Medical 
Society and Its Relation the Ohio Medical Convention.” 

George Curtiss, Professor Surgical Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jonathan Forman, D., Editor, Ohio State Medical Journal, Columbus, 
Ohio: The Reformed Botanics and Their Worthington School.” 

Robert Paterson, Ph. D., Director, Ohio Public Health Association, 
Columbus, Ohio: Boards Health Ohio During This 
Period.” 


Philip Jordan, Associate Professor History, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio: Research Aids American Medical History.” 


invitation was received from the Providence Medical History Club 
attend exhibition books illustrating the History Medicine that was 
held the Library the Rhode Island Medical Society, 106 Francis Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island, May 23, 1941 


NATIONAL NEWS 


University California Medical School, Division Medical History and 
Bibliography 


series four informal seminars was held the Crummer Room, from 
p.m. the following dates: 


Wednesday, April 16: Dr. Sanrorp Levy: 


Some early surgeons and their writings: Lorenz Heister, Sir Charles 


Bell, John Bell, Percival Pott, Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Baron 
Dupuytren, Alfred Velpeau. 


short biography was presented, illustrated books from the library 
Dr. Levy. 
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Wednesday, April 23: Mrs. Frances GARDNER: 
Medicine, country side and caballeros. 
Medicine Spanish California the Bear-Flag revolt. 
Wednesday, April 30: Mrs. 
Medicine drenched gold dust. review the noisy period 
California medicine, 1849-1880. 
Wednesday, May Mrs. GARDNER. 
Where are the indigent sick go? 
picture the childhood some San Francisco’s hospitals. 


Long Island College Medicine, Brooklyn 


Students the College organized medical history club under the tentative 
name Donellon House Club. The first meeting was held February 
26, 1941. 


University Minnesota 


Dr. Arno Luckhardt, the University Chicago, delivered the Root 
Medical History Lecture April 29, 1941, the subject Dr. William 
Beaumont and the Medical Epic the Northwest Territory.” 


NEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina 


New publications Dr. RAMON professor the history 
medicine the University Buenos Aires: 


ocaso Miguel Gorman, Prensa Médica Argentina, Tomo XXVI, 
No. 24, Junio 1939. 

Semana Médica, No. 44, 1940. 

Medicina Hipocratica, Anales del Ateneo Clinica VI, 
No. 12, Diciembre 1940. 

Alcmeon Crotona psicofisiologia, Revista Asociacién Médica 
Argentina, Tomo LIV, Nos. 447-448, 15-30 Octubre 1940. 

Pablo Zacchias, Fundador Psiquiatria Medicolegal, Archivos 
Medicina Legal, Afio No. Noviembre-Diciembre 1940. 

Complejo Psicolégico Lope Vega, del Instituto 
Psicologia, Tomo III, 1940. 

Historia Medicina Social, Bosquejo Preliminar, Semana Médica, 
No. 1941. 

Psicologia Semana No. 14, 1941. 


new book Dr. Moreno has just been received. 
has the title: Las Corpus Hipocraticum, 
Buenos Aires, 1941. 
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Recent publications Dr. President the Sociedad 


Estudio Médico del Amenophis IV, Estudios, Tomo XXXI, 
Julio-Diciembre 1926. 

Diciembre 1930. 

Hospitales Coloniales, Hospital Mujeres, Estudios, Tomo 
Octubre 1936. 

Historia Medicina Argentina, Tres Conferencias, Buenos Aires, 
1937. 

Historia Medicina Argentina, Medicina Curativa Roy, 
Estudios, Junio, 1937. 

Descartes Medicina, Estudios, Agosto, 1937. 

Mauriceau Obra Obstetrica Tercer Centenario, Revista 
Médica Argentina, Tomo LII, No. 394, Julio 
1938. 

Francisco Javier Balmis Labor Cientifica América 
Revista Asociacién Médica Argentina, Tomo LII, No. 395, 

Sanchez Labrador Materia Médica Rioplatense, 
Revista Médica Latino-Americano, XXIV, Octubre 1938, 
No. 277. 

padre Feuillée sus observaciones sobre las plantas medicinales 
americanas, especialmente Chile, Revista Médica Latino- 
Americana, XXIV, Agosto 1939, No. 287. 


Dr. Molinari very kindly sent the following report the activities 
the Argentine Society: 


The Sociedad Historia Medicina was founded November 
1936 constituent the Asociacién Médica Argentina. 


Officers elected 1936: President......... Dr. PARDAL 
Vice-President ....Dr. DALMASES 
Dr. CARRILLO 

Officers elected 1938: President......... Dr. José 
Secretary......... Dr. CARRILLO 

Present officers President......... Dr. Jost 
Vice-President ....Dr. DALMASES 


The present members (miembros titulares) the Society are: Juan 
Beltran, Pardal, Carrillo, Vicente Dalmases, Fernando Coni 


q 

7 

a 
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Bazan, Miguel Jorg, José Luis Molinari, Enrique Krapf, Ignacio 
Braulio Moyano, Juan Carlos Ahumada, Marcelino Herrera Vegas, 
Pedro Rojas, Nerio Rojas, Marcial Quiroga, Fernando Noussitou, 
Anibal Lemos Ibafiez, Oscar Tascheret, Adrian Bangolea, Avelino Barrio. 


the meetings the Society the following papers were presented: 


1937 (April 12) Dr. José Luis Molinari, Padre Sanchez Labrador 
Dr. Pardal, Antonio Scarpa, como dibujante ilustrador 
sus obras. 
Dr. Vicente Dalmases, higado sus funciones las doctrinas 
médicas 
1937 (May Dr. José Luis Molinari, anatomia Vassée. 
Dr. Miguel Origenes del Balsamo Fioravanti del 
agua Alibour. 
Dr. Alberto Palcos, Francisco Javier Aspectos vida 
obra. 
1937 (June 19) Dr. Carrillo, Historia neuroanatomia los 
cincuenta 
Dr. Pardal, Historia antisifilitico del siglo XVI: 
Dr. Orestes Lullo, medicina los médicos Santiago del 
Estero, desde conquista hasta siglo XX. 
1937 (July 24) Dr. José Luis Molinari, antiguo Hospital Mujeres 
Buenos Aires. 
Dr. Pardal, tratado Pedro cirujano 
Cartagena Indias, siglo VII. 
Dr. Miguel Una investigadores: Los His. 
1937 (August 20) Dr. Vicente Dalmases, medicina Cédigo 
Hamurabi. 
Dr. Pardal, toma grados con pompa, las universi- 
dades americanas durante Colonia. 
1937 (September 15) Dr. José Luis Molinari, Descartes Medicina. 
Dr. Pardal, deformacién intencional del craneo por 
indio americano. 
1937 (October 12) Dr. Adrian Riquebourg, Historia amigdalectomia. 
Dr. Celes Carcano, Instituto Historia Medicina 
Universidad Leipzig. 
Recordando Bassini. 
1937 (November 30) Enrique Gandia, melancolia Alonso 
Cabrera. 
Juan Imbelloni, Los grupos sanguineos las 
americanas. 
Dr. Pardal, Modelos yeso dos craneos deformados. 
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1938 (May Dr. José Luis Molinari, Francisco Javier Balmis 
labor cientifica América 
Facultad Medicina Buenos Aires. 
1938 (June 15) Dr. José Sierra, neurosis deseo Maria 
Tudor, reina Inglaterra. 
Dr. Pardal, medicina los indios jivaros. 
1938 (July 14) Dr. Juan Lastres, primera enfermedad profesional 
América Espafiola. 
Dr. Carrillo, Cincuentenario del primer tumor cerebral 
operado curado. 
1938 (August 24) Dr. José Luis Molinari, Padre Feuillée sus 
observaciones sobre plantas medicinales americanas. 
Dr. Pardal, anatomista Federico Ruysch. tercer 
centenario nacimiento. 

1938 (September Dr. Carrillo, Historia Neurocirugia. 

Dr. Vicente Dalmases, medicina los indios iroqueses. 
1938 (October Dr. José Luis Molinari, Hermann Boerhaave, vida 
obra. 
Dr. Carrillo, Boerhaave escuela. 

1939 (May 17) Dr. Pardal, Paleopatologia americana. Considera- 
Mendoza. 

1939 (June 22) Dr. Carrillo, Craniectomia época 

Colonia. 
Dr. Pardal, Gachet médico los pintores impresionistas. 
Con motivo del centenario Cézanne. 


1940 the Society celebrated the 500th anniversary the invention 
the printing-press three 


August 19: Jorge Beristayn, desarrollo Imprenta 
Siglo XV. 


August 26: Dr. Pardal, Incunables médicos. 
September José Luis Molinari, Primeros impresos médicos bonaerenses 


(1780-1810). 


special program was printed for this series meetings. 


1940 (October 23) Dr. Pardal, médico obra Chaucer. 
Con motivo del centenario del padre poesia inglesa. 
Dr. José Luis Molinari, Juan Steineffer 
Medicinal.” 
1940 (December Dr. Marcial Quiroga, precursor oxi- 
genoterapia dermatologia. 
Dr. Vicente Dalmases, papirus Ebers. 
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the first meeting the current year (April 23) Dr. Herbert McLean 
Evans and Dr. Henry Sigerist were elected corresponding members. 


Peru 

greatly welcome the appearance new medico-historical publication, 
the Anales Sociedad Peruana Historia Medicina which the 
first volume has just been received. Prof. Paz Soldan very kindly sent copies 
for every one our constituent societies. 

The volume reports the foundation the Society and its work during 
the year 1939. The content the following: 


Nuestra revista 

Memorandum sobre sus finalidades, por Carlos Enrique Paz Soldan 

Palabras del Dr. Juan Lastres inaugural 

Reglamento organico Sociedad Peruana Historia Medicina 

nacimiento, por Dr. Juan Lastres 

original tratamiento con orina las heridas, tradicional entre los 
indios peruanos, explicado justificado, Dr. Eduardo Bello 

Apuntes para historia Medicina Puno, Dr. Gustavo Guerra 

Cosme Bueno, Precursor, Dr. Paz Soldan 


NEWS FROM EUROPE 
Holland 


Publications received from Holland: 


Janus, Numbers January March 1941. 

Bijdragen tot Geschiedenis der Geneeskunde, vol. XX, 1940. With 
papers, reviews, feuilletons, and archive notes. 

Jaarverslag 1940 van het Nederlandsch Historisch Natuurwetenschap- 
pelijk Museum. mimeographed annual report the Netherland 
Museum the History Science Leiden (Director Dr. 
Crommelin, Adjunct-Director, Prof. van der Klaauw). The 
Museum was closed May 10, 1940 and reopened May 28. 
has increased its collections normal way and four studies were 
published during the year. 


Switzerland 


The Société Suisse Médecine des Sciences Naturelles 
held its Annual Meeting September 30, 1940, Locarno. The program 
included the following papers: 


E 
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Salzman Thaddeo Duno (1523 bis 1613), von Locarno, 
Stadtarzt Ziirich. 

Fausto Pedotti (Lugano): Tommaso Rima, chirurgo ticinese (1775- 
1843). 

Hans Fischer einem Brief Conrad Gessners 
Fabricius Montanus. 

Gustav Senn (Basel): Bonnet’s Schrift: L’usage des feuilles.” 

Strohl (Zollikon-Zirich): Der Bedeutungswandel des Begriffspaares 
Animal-Vegetativ Laufe der Zeit. 

Bruno Manzoni (Mendrisio): medico umanista ticinese del 1600: 
Sebastiano Laghi Lugano. 

Rud. von Fellenberg (Bern): Vorweisung einer kleinen Schrift aus 
dem Jahre 1788. 

Edgar Goldschmidt (Lausanne): Uber ein paar Vergessenheit 
geratene Werke illustrierter Medizin von vor hundert Jahren. 

Eduard (Wadenswil): biographische Notizen 
Naturforscher der Schweiz 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. 


Abstracts the papers are published in: Actes Société Helvétique 
des Sciences Naturelles, Aarau, 1940, Sauerlander Cie., pp. 217-228. 

President the Society Prof. Strohl Secretary, Prof. 
Fischer (Ziirich). 


BOOK CATALOGUES 


Schuman’s, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Medical Miscellany, List 

The Hoosier Bookshop, 2135 North Alabama Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
List No. 85, Americana, Medicine, Miscellaneous. 

Davis Orioli, St. Martins St., Wallingford, Berks., England, Catalogue 
98, Historical Books Genetics, Evolution and Heredity. 

Grafton Co., Coptic House, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
England, Catalogue No. 225, Medicine and Surgery. 
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